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ABSTRACT 

Texts of two keynote addresses, fevnopses of workshop 
proceedings, and a detailed conference evaluation comprise this 
report of a conference planned to foster information exchange and 
collaboration — networking — among rural early intervention 
professionals. The addrass by Barbara Zang discusses specific skills 
and techniques for influencing state and federal policy and 
emphasizes the need for service providers to understand and be 
involved in the legislative process. The address by Everett D. 
Edington considers the process of change in rural schools and 
communities and cites characteristics of rural schools which affect 
willingness to change, a.g., their multiple functions, their limited 
and precarious economic base, aud rural fears of federal colonialism. 
Synopses of 13 verkbhop topics, amounting to nearly half the report, 
cover transition from early childhood handicapped programs to public 
schools, interagency coordination, lobbying, service delivery 
strategies, inservice training, fund raising, staff recruitment and 
retention, parent involvement, transportation, and the development of 
rural networks for early intervention programs. The conference 
evr nation report includes ratings of each event for quality and 
UL ifulness and sample responses to 10 open-ended questions concern inq 
strengths and weaknesses of the conference. Appendices contain a 
directory of participants and the 5-page conference evaluation 
questionnaire. (JHZ) 
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About the Rjral Network Monographs 



The State of the Art Task Force has as its responsibility the collection 
and distribution of information related to effective strategies for de- 
livering services to rural young handicapped children and their families. 
During 1980-1981, a series of monographs was undertaken by contributors 
across the country under the editorial direction of Patricia Hutlnger. 
During 1981-82, a second series of monographs is underway, again under 
the editorial direction of Hutinger. Contents of the two series of mono- 
graphs (see back cover) reflect the most pressing needs of rural HCEEP 
projects. Other topics are under consideration by members of the Rural 
Network and will be forthcoming. 

This document presents the proceedings of the Second HCEEP Rural Workshop 
and reflects the attitudes, philosophies and commUments to delivering 
services to young handicapped children and their families in rural areas. 



This document was developed pursuant to grant GOO810087 from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Those who undertake such projects under govern- 
ment sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgement in pro- 
fessional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Department of Education position 
or policy. 



OSE Project Office, Sandra Hazen 
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PREFACE 



TO PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND (HCEEP) 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

RURAL WORKSHOP 

The Second Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) 
Rural Workshop firmly established the HCEEP Rural Network as a visible, 
meaningful force working for the education of young handicapped children 
and their families 1n rural areas. The workshop, with participants from 
48 rural early Intervention projects located In 35 states, provided an 
Important forum for communication among rural early Intervention profes- 
sionals. Further, the workshop led to significant new Initiatives for 
the Rural Network. The significance of the workshop can be clarified by 
briefly tracing the background of the HCEEP Rural Network. 

The HCEEP Rural Network, first titled the HCEEP Rural Consortium, 
emerged during the 1978 HCEEP Projects Conference 1n Washington, D.C. 
At that time approximately 20 persons representing rural projects within 
the HCEEP organization joined to form a rural network. The network 
Intended to provide a voice for America's rural young handicapped chil- 
dren and their families and to Increase educational opportunities for 
this population. Participating projects also expressed a desire to en- 
hance their own effectiveness 1n providing educational and supportive 
services to their clients; therefore, 1t was decided that rural projects 
needed to share Information about problems they encountered and about 
effective solutions they ascertained. 

In March, 1980, the Rural Network held Its first national workshop 
in Nashville, Tennessee. A highly successful event, the first workshop 
created cohesion and direction for the Network, as well as providing 
abundant technical information for participants. 

Following the 1980 workshop, the Network moved forward vigorc sly with 
several important accomplishments. The organlzatlona 1 structure jf the 
Network was crystallized at the 1980 HCEEP Projects Conference. A mono- 
aph series, edited by Patricia Hutinger, was initiated. To date, nine 
publications have been Issued, Including one describing the proceedinqs 
of the first Rural Workshop. The Network has continued to be attentive 
to public policy issues concerning the young handicapped child 1n rural 
regions. Finally, the Network planned and conducted the Second Rural 
Workshop. 

Building upon previous accomplishments, the Second Rural Workshop also 
proved f be effective. It established important communication links among 
projects serving young handicapped children 1n rural areas across the nation. 
Participants were exposed to models of rural service delivery and to salient 
Issues relevant to providing services to rural children. Perhaps the most 
Interesting outcome, at a time when the federal role in education appears 
to be decreasing, was the move towards building regional networks for under- 
served rural areas of the nation. Initial steps towards organizing reqional 
networks were taken at the workshop. Leaders were Identified and plans for 
future elaboration of the regional networks were formulated. The Rural Net- 
work emerged from the Second Rural Workshop strengthened, directed and re- 
energized. 
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On behalf of the entire Rural Network, I wish to thank the workshop 
planning committee and, especially, Its chairperson, Corlnne Garland, 
HCEEP Rural Network Coordinator. Her systematic attention to plannlnp 
and operatlnq the workshop was largely responsible for Its success. 
Other members of the planning committee were Tal Black, Harris eabel, 
David Gllderman, Pattl Hutlnger, Sharon Kiefer, Hary Morse, and Jamie 
Tucker. Workshop participants enjoyed the benefits of the local arrange- 
ments coordinated by Laura Champ and Joanne Gordon 1 . The excitement 
and direction of the workshop were also due to the excellent presenters, 
whose contributions we appreciate. Still, 1t was the participants them- 
selves who enabled the workshop to accomplish its successes, and we 
acknowledge their efforts with gratitude. Finally, I wish to acknowledoe 
the essential support qiven to the Rural Network by the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Pronram, Office of Special Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Harris Gabel, Chairman 
HCEEP RURAL NETWORK 
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In 1978, a small group of professionals serving young handicapped 
children In rural areas began meeting to talk about problems they had 
encountered 1n trying to provide rural programs. The premise upon 
which that first meeting and all subsequent activities of the HCEEP 
Rural Network has rested 1s that we have a great deal to learn from one 
another. Among the educators, social workers, public health nurses, 
mental health clinicians and others who work 1n rural communities with 
young handicapped children and their families, there 1s not only an 
awareness of the enormous hurdles we face in delivering necessary services, 
there 1s also a tremendous body of knowledge, a storehouse of skills, 
a wealth of Ingenuity and creativity which have been applied to the 
solving of rural problems. 

The Second National Rural Workshop sponsored by the HCEEP Rural 
Network was planned to create new opportunities for the sharing of 
existing information. However, the workshop planners wished to go beyond 
the traditional conference format in which a few experts present information 
to a large group. Recognizing each workshop participant as a valuable 
resource with much to contribute, the workshop planning committee attempted 
to create, within the two day workshop: an atmosphere which would encourage 
discussion and collaboration in an effort to improve the quality of ser- 
vices to young handicapped children. To a large extent, we were successful. 
Evaluation comments of participants focused on the informal atmosphere, 
the openness of participants, and the opportunity for conmunication. 

In a troubled financial climate we can ill afford to waste valuable 
tii.ie, energy, and resources on solving problems or developing new programs 
without drawing on the wisdom of those who have dealt with similar problems. 
While an annual workshop provides an ideal opportunity for making contact 
with people who have the needed information or for hammering out a new 
approach with a small group now experiencing similar difficulties, this 
process should be a continuous one. An annual workshop should be the 
beginning, a time for establishing the lines of communication, which are 
open year round, for rural service providers to use as they face the daily 
problems of building and strengthening services for young handicapped 
chil dren. 

The dictionary defines "network" as a "fabric or structure of 
threads, coids, wires crossing each other at certain intervals and 
knotted or secured at the crossing." The Rural Workshops have been the 
crossing points. The Second Rural Workshop had built Into its agenda 
opportunities for the development of regional networks to assist partici- 
pants in identifying potential resources and partners in problem solving 
who were closer to home. The beginning of the regional networks has 
offered us an opportunity to strengthen our network by adding new wires, 
and by increasing the Intersections, the points at which our mutually 
supportive relationships can be secured and fastened. To this extent, 
the Second Rural Workshop itself and the regional networking efforts 
which emerged in Oklahoma City have been unequivocally successful. 

We look forward to strengthening our relationship with you from 
whom we have so much to learn. 

Corlnne Garland, Coordinator 
HCEEP Rural Network 
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These are Indeed challenginq times. At the federal level, children's 
programs which have solid track records, which have been fine-tuned and 
carefully honed over the past ten or more years are being cut-back, dis- 
mantled, block granted and, 1n some cases, eliminated. At the state 
level hold-the-Hne budgets or cutback 1n basic services are the norm. 
Children's programs, which have never been fully funded or equipped to 
meet the needs of all children who require help, are being wiped out as 
1f we have no collective responsibility for their health care or education 
or general well-being. 

These are times when members of Congress who defend proven public 
programs, such as child nutrition, get targeted for extinction by right 
wing conservative PAC's. These are times of electronic mail and com- 
puterized mailing lists. The air, and the airwaves, are full of "pro- 
family" rhetoric, while programs which have supported families are being 
dismantled. 

Given the anti-qovernment, fiscally conservative flavor of the 
political arena todav and given that the programs we want for children 
are, and will for the most part be, publicly financed and administered, 
we have our work cut out for us. 

These are formidable times for those who work on behalf of children. 
Our constituents, children, do not vote and do not join political parties. 
They do not have money and do not, therefore, contribute to campaigns or 
to political action committees. They are politically Invisible. Your 
constituency alone numbers around 500,000. That is the number of children 
under age six who are handicapped. I commend you for your wlllinaness to 
get involved in state and federal policy work now. And I welrome you to 
this work. I am delighted to have this opportunity to share some techniques 
for working at both levels of policy development. But before I get into 
specifics, I would like to take a minute or two to tell you about the 
Children's Defense Fund (CDF). 

CDF is a national public charity which seeks to provide an informed 
voice for children 1n the policy process. 

We use a variety of strateqles to seek chanqes for children; research, 
public education, litigation and legislative work have been our tools for 
over 10 years. We have worked In the areas of education, particularly 1n 
education for handicapped and disadvantaged children, child health, child 
welfare, child care and child development, including Head Start. 

Our work In special education Is a good example of our multi-strategy 
approach. We used litigation on behalf of a statewide class of Mississippi 
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children who were being denied appropriate education. Me won Mattie 
T. v Holliday and our Mississippi staff continues to oversee the pro- 
gress towards getting those children Into appropriate educational set- 
tings. I should add that Mississippi 1s the only state 1n which we have 
a branch office. 

94-142 and 504: Numbers that Add Up to Educational Rights for Handi- 
capped Children 1s a long title for a small handhnnk we puSTTsBeTseviral 
years ago. This piece has been widely used by parent groups, state 
agencies, and Independent organizations working on behalf of handicapped 
children. Perhaps you have seen 1t. To date, 1t is our best seller. 

We have continued our public education effort by publishing informa- 
tion about the status of special education 1n the Congress 1n CDF Reports , 
our monthly newsletter. Since we began the newsletter 15 months ago, we 
have also featured the work of several local groups advocating on behalf 
of handicapped children. 

Over a year ago, CDF helped form the Education Advocates Coalition, 
a group of nearly two dozen state and national organizations, which 
examined the (then) Bureau of Education for the Handlcapped's administra- 
tion of 94-142. Our findings prompted the Department of Education to do 
its own study of 94-142 operations which disclosed many of the same problems 
the advocates had Identified.' The Department was on Its way to improving 
conditions; recent staff changes have slowed this down considerably. The 
Advocates continue to work for change in their respective states, however, 
and we facilitate communication between the members. 

Currently we are working at the legislative level to try to pull the 
special education and Title I programs from the proposed block grants. 
These categorical programs have worked well for poor and handicapped chil- 
dren. In just a few short years we have seen some tremendous gains 1n the 
education of handicapped children. The block grants would repeal the help- 
ful provisions of 94-142, the IEP requirements, the entitlement provisions, 
due process rights and protections. He believe good policy dictates stick- 
ing with a program that is working— to keep these public education dollars 
targeted on poor and handicapped children through categorical programs. 

I have pulled together the key elements for state and federal policy 
work using our own methods and techniques, along with others used success- 
fully by groups with which we work. 

Learn the legislative process . 

For most of us, the legislative process 1s something we last studied 
in 9th grade civics. If you are going to work at the state level, it is 
critical to know wh*t is going on— and when. If you are going to try to 
pass legislate n should you start to work on it? Who will write 
the bill? Hh& .-ns after that? What comm1tt1ees are responsible for 
what programmat .-a? Is there a cut-off date for introduction of new 
bills? Does the legislature take up new bills every session? In Kentucky, 
the legislature meets every other year. You have to know the basics so you 
can adequately plan your strategy. That goes for working for or against other 
pieces of legislation as well as on something your group wants to get introduced, 
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In addition to learning the process for creating new legislation, 
1t 1s also Important to know the financial side of things. 

What 1s your state's budget process? What 1s the timetable for 
budget action? Is 1t Important to have funds for your program show 
up 1n the Governor's budget? If so, what 1s the process and timetable 
for getting your request considered by the Administration? 

What 1s the committee structure? Do any of your representatives sit 
on key authorizing or financing committees? If so, that 1s an asset for 
you will have good access to that oerson as a constituent. 

As a practical matter, I would suggest you purchase a loose leaf 
notebook for this basic Information. Keep the Information 1n one place, 
update it as necessary. Phone numbers and home addresses of kev elected 
officials are Important to have on hand. Office numbers , too, If they 
are available. 

How do you gain this legislative knowledge? There are several ways. 
The League of Women Voters 1n some states has been especially diligent 
about developing materials on the state legislative process. Also, 
organizations which monitor the process, Common Cause, church and labor 
groups, for example, also would be able to tell you how the legislature 
operates. You might consider inviting a legislator to one of your meet- 
ings to explain the process to your group. 

At the national level, we have developed some tools for people like 
you. Our booklet Children and the Federal Budget 1s fairly new and already 
popular with advocates^ It describes the congressional budget process and lays 
out the timetable for action. The Congressional budget process Itself 1s 
quUe new and quite complex. Until the mld-1970's, Congress merely acted 
on the President's budget proposals. Now it has Its own research arm— the 
Congressional Budget Office— and a process which has become this year the 
vehicle for making massive budgetary changes. 

Develop an action agenda . 

In each legislative session— whether it be at the state or federal 
level— many issues of interest to children's advocates wi.l surface, 
I do not think it 1s possible to work on everything and be successful 1n 
anything, in other words, pick your issues. It may be that there Is 
legislation you have developed and want to see passed. Or a bill that 
will extend or improve existing programs that you will want to work to support. 
Or devastating proposals you will want to work on to kill off. Make some 
choices. I believe 1t 1s better to win on one or two things you know you 
can achieve rather than to cover the waterfront and try to do a little 
something on everything. There will be a great temptation to tackle every- 
thing. Please do not. 

At CDF, we have several long range goals we seek to achieve for chil- 
dren. In each area we annually examine how far we have come towards meeting 
the goal. He assess the political climate and develop our short range goals 
for the coming year. These short range goals form our action agenda. 

I suggest you make a decision about what you want to accomplish. Decide 
how much research you will have to do, get your facts straight, and come up 
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with a timetable for Implementing your strategy. Once you have done the 
basic homework, you will be 1n a better position to attract supoorters; 
and Shy t0 clearly art1 culate what you are trying to accomplish 

mi/VXEl* ? f * rece ! t state . le 9 1s l a t1ve activity around an Issue which 
will, I think, interest you, happened 1n K?nsas. Knowing that the leqls- 
; a !I Ve s ? s 5 1 ! n wa ! dra * 1n 9 to a close, Mnsas Advocates for Special Educa- 
tion 1l n lt to J a1s ? ? he 1ssue of P^school education for handicapped chil- 
li™ s«SlSn S 9 aware "« s s and getting a jump on the next lSglsla- 

w« M K " n ?! S 4 Ad I? cates 1s asta ^ ,d « group of parents of handicapped chll- 

nnf"' XI I s t ! 0 Jf eaps ,°I d and has 0PW«trt from Its befllnnlnos from some- 
one's kitchen table, with no paid staff. 

, The public hearings that were held on this Issue attracted parents 

^JilL?* 6 ^ 6 State> , The ° ne dfl y faring was extended another day to 
accommodate the many people who wanted to testify. These hearings were an 
eye-opener for the legislators. They will take up the IssufduJlnq the 
next sesslon-which 1s what KASE hoped for. I believe this 1s a giod 
fS" p, M?r a gr ? up wMch d1d 1ts howiwrk, mastered the legislative process. 
let Ti ll*?* 1t ? h network of supporters In a timely way to achieve what " 
set out to do. They are working now to develcp language for the legislation. 

Cultivate allies and supporters . 

{ 0U u kn ? w legislative process and you know what you want to 
accomplish, begin to figure out which groups will be for you, which aqalnst 
Look around for supporters. Here are some possibilities: «9<"nsi. 

1) Parents of children 1n your proqram 

2) Staff of your program 

3) Head Start, special education and other teachers 

4) Early childhood educators 

5) Professionals such as speech therapists, psycholoqlsts and othf-s 
who may have organizations which will get behind the Issue 

6) Church and civic groups 

7) Women's groups 

8) Special interest groups who work on behalf of the handicapped. 

Before you actually seek the support of these qroups, ask vourself what each 
could gain from supporting your efforts. Why should they supoort the IssSe? 
II s « 6 ! ana lj: sis u w111 come 1n hand * when y° u approach tHe qroup for support 
Uvea Response ^ ^ the U 1 " 1t f0r m " ^«t1on and will 

i, thp JSTTJJ/ Pitf3l l y0U JJ" St avo1d 1n the all - v seek1n< * sta ^e a " d that 
™JJ«™^/ 0 IS a " unf ? c »^?»11t1on. Too many advocates form the 
coalition first, then try to decide together what to work on. Pick your Issue 
develop it, then seek support. You may have to modify your position^ bit 
l e f "^ a ; ° you attract, but your goals and the research to uphold them 
ought to be able to keep the support focused. 

er|c ~*'14 
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Educate the public about your Issue . 

Children's advocates have wuch to learn about public education. Our 
Issues are seen as complex, as difficult to understand, and often they 
are. While children themselves can attract public sentiment, their prob- 
lems, 1n education or child welfare or other areas, often leave the public 
cold. The jarqon and technical languaoe we use have been a rather effec- 
tive shield aqalnst public support for our Issues. We have got to change 
this situation. Clearly articulate the situation you are trying to change. 
Who is affected? What 1s the problem? Why 1s it happenlns? What do you 
want to change? How? 

Once you have the basic message down, develop a plan for getting It to 
the publlc-and by public I mean the general public and public secants. 
Perhaps someone in your group will accept the responsibility for conducting 
the public education piece for your Issue. 

Identify the media outlets in the area you are covering whether it be 
your city, congressional district or the state. Keep a notebook of essen- 
tial information. Include the names, addresses, phone numbers, names or 
editors, deadlines for dally and weekly papers. 

Identify the radio stations in the area, the public affairs director 
of the station, the names and air times of talk shows. 

If there is TV coverage In your area, go through the same process. 
Identify the stations, the talk show opportunities, the public affairs 
shows and the names of DJblic affairs producers. Add this Information to 
your media notebook frr handy reference. 

Finally, include newsletters of other c,rouDS with interests similar 
to yours. When are their deadlines? How frequently do they Publish? 
Who is the editor? Where do vou send a copy? 

Develop personal contact with editors and public affairs directors. It 
will pay off in the long run if you can call on these people from a friendly 
rather than an unknown position. 

Here are some ideas for a public education campaign around your issue. 
Get a feature story about the problem situation into the major paper or 
papers in the area. A close-up of a family with a young handicapped child 
struggling to qet educational services, or a feature on an exlstlmi orogram 
which is doing much good, but has long waiting lists, might stimulate public 
concern. Your press contacts may be interested in taking this on. 

Letter s to the Editor . These are another good way to get your issue 
before the public, be specific. Be clear about what you are trying to 
change and why. 

News stories. You may be participating in public hearings on the bill 
vou are workinq for, or having an open house at your school to which you have 
invited your Conoressinan and the general public or you may be convening a meet- 
ing to discuss the issue or proposed legislation. In all these cases, you 
could send a news release describes the event to all the papers and stations 
and newsletters in your media notebook. It may be that the press will want to 
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follow up for themselves, based on Information In your release. In rural 
areas most papers usually print what they get 1n the release. In that case, 
you may want to submit 1n*ormat1on after the event so vou will be able to 
let the audience know what happened. 

Talk shows . Make someone from your group available to be Interviewed 
on the local radio or TV talk shows. Some data and some human Interest 
stories, plus your statement of the problem, Its causes and vour remedy are 
the pieces of Information you want to pet across to listeners and viewers. 

Speakers Bureau . You may decide to add a Speakers Bureau to your public 
education efforts. A couple of people throughout the state who are willing 
to go to other groups' meetings to present your Issue are all you need to 
get started. 

If 1t Is Important that your group or coalition be Identified with a 
particular issue, be sure to mention the groi'p name, a contact person and 
phonr. number In all your material. r 

Issues you are working on at the state level readllv lend themselves to 
♦his type of media campaign. At the federal level, vou may want to do some 
of the same things. One of the Issues we worked on with local groups recently 
was to analyze the effects of the proposed budget cuts on children 1n their 
state or county. Some groups did basic research to find out the effects 
then arranged a press conference to get the Information to the public. Others 
used the letters-to-the editor approach to get the word out. Some sent their 
findings to the mayor, county commissioners and their state and federal rep- 
resentative and got press coverage on and about that action. Do not shy away 
from the media. Seek It out. Cultivate contacts. Hone your skills In this 
area. 

Build a communi cations system . 

It is important to be able to get timely information out to your network 
as well as to get information from U 1n a short time, You might consider 
establishing a phone tree—in your Congressional district for national work, 
or in your state for work at that level. Essentially, a phone tree 1s a 
system that minimizes the number of phone calls any one person has to make 
(usually five) and cuts down on the time 1t takes to qet Information out. 
It requires a bit of maintenance to keep functioning in times when not much 
is happening at the statehouse or the Congress. 

The phone tree 1s a pyramid-shaped system. To set one uo is relatively 
simple. If you ire the key person, you would phone five people 1n vour net- 
work when something happens that requires an Immediate response. You wodld 
give them the information and the action needed, for example, calls or letters 
to your Congressman before a vote comes up on an issue you care about. These 
five people would, 1n turn, phone five people each. And so on. Within several 
hours your entire network would know the Information and vou would have 
responses coming from them to .your Congressman. 

The phone tree can be used to get information too. You may need to know 
how people in the network feel about a particular proposal. You could ask 
for opinions via the phone tree; people could respond on postcards or via 
phone calls directly to you. 
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The phone tree should also be u?«d to let people know how the situa- 
tion they mobilized for turned out. What difference did the letters make? 
What did your elected official do? What happens next? People in your net- 
work need feedback on their actions. We all like to know what good our 
efforts produced. If we are to take action time and again, we want to know 
that some of it has paid off. 

newsletters are another communications tool; however, they can be a lot 
of work". You might consider a one page sheet that goes to your network on a 
periodic basis to keep people informed about the progress you are making 
towards reaching your goal. 

Try out some new ways of operation. 

A pen, paper, envelopes, stamps and the addresses of key elected officials 
are basic tools for you to carry around when you need to generate support for 
a particular piece of leoislation. Constituent mail is an important factor in 
shaping the way an elected official examines cn issue and ultimately votes. In 
Congress it is common to hear about how the mail is running. At the state 
le^el, five or six letters from a district on an issue make it a critical 
concern; state legislators simply do not get much md s \ 

To use letter writi-ia p'fectively, do it in groups. Absolutely no one 
goes home after a meeting like th- : one and writes a letter. People will, 
however, write while in a meeting. Take a supply of envelopes and paper to 
every meeting you go to. Give the pitch about your issue and why it is im- 
portant for people to speak up on U. Hand out the paper and envelopes and 
take 10 minutes to write as a group. From a meeting this size, you would 
generate 60 pieces of mail on an issue. You could charge a quarter per letter 
to help defray the cost of supplies and the stamp. Remember this— letters 
should be in the person's own words. Do not use a form letter; it is simply 
not effective. 

Site visits . We can learn a lot from Head Start about how to make a 
children's program visible to an elected official. Head Start people are 
quite good at getting their representatives to visit programs. They have 
successfully sought expansion funds by presenting their case on site. The 
elected official has an opportunity to see what the program looks like, talk 
with consumers and directors, and dacide if the dollars spent are worth the 
results. 

If, for example, you seek state funds to expand pre-school oroqrams, you 
might consider invitinq your legislator to visit your program, to learn first- 
hand about what you are doinq. Simultaneous visits by leqislators to programs 
around the state will be a good first step in building a common knowledge 
base about your program and might be a good publicity strategy as well. 

Public hearings . You may want to stage a public hearina to let your 
elected officials know the need for, or the effects of, proposed legislation 
or budget cuts. Invite the elected officials and the media. Line ud people 
to present testimony to a citizens panel. You may want to focus on the need 
for pre-school programs in your community, for example. You could line up 
parents who need the services for their children, teachers, and professionals 
in the field to talk about the value of pre-school, the cost-effectiveness of 
early intervention, and other pertinent points. Hearings are a way of calling 
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public attention to your issue. Be sure, however, in planning one of these 
that you: 

1) line up the speakers you want and ask them to cover specific aspects 
of the issue; 

2) invite your elected officials and the press; 

3) make sure others who have not been invited to testify have an oppor- 
tunity to do so; and 

4) pick a time and place that are appropriate to your issue. 

You might want the hearing to be two weeks before a critical vote; you may 
want to hold it at a local school that would like a program but does not 
have the funds. Be creative. 

Lastly — 

Become involved in the political system . 

The checkbook is an important tool in electoral politics. We have got 
to put our money on candidates we think will do the job for children, the 
rise of fund-distributing PAC's on the far right durinq the past several 
years indicates a need for us to financially support candidates who will, at 
the local, state and national levels, work on our issues. 

Become involved in the local party of your choice. You might as a group 
develop a list of questions to ask each candidate. Find out their positions 
on education for handicapped children. It is better, I believe, to know 
where they are coming from before they are elected. 

As an individual your opportunities to engage in active Dolitical work 
are wide open. As an employee of a non-profit, tax-exempt organization you 
are restricted, as you know. And your organization should stay out of direct 
political work. 

The 1982 elections are rolling around quickly. Several congressmen and, 
no doubt, state elected officials are on endangered species lists. I encourage 
you to get involved in the electoral process. Volunteer some time to see that 
good people, critical decisive thinkers, are nominated and elected to repre- 
sent you. 

I realize this is quite a lot of ground to cover. The skills and tech- 
niques are transferable, learn them on one issue, enhance them on others. 
But start small. Do not do more than you are able to initially. These are 
fiscally conservative times. The gains for children wili be small ones, but 
I think there will be gains. A child care tax credit bill has just passed 
in the New Mexico legislature and a Children's Trust Fund law has been enacted 
in Kansas. 1 hese are a few examples of the payoffs, from focused, well- 
organized local work. 

I wish you all good luck—and success.. 
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A dilemma exists concerning public education's role in bringing about 
change within our social system. Should schools reflect the philosophies 
of the majority within a community, a state or the nation, or should they 
be instruments to bring about change within the system or even act in 
changing the structure of the system itself? In the past, the role of 
the public schools has generally been merely the reflection of the majority 
within the conmunity, whether this reflection was religious, political or 
whatever. This view was accepted by both educators and the public. 

Changes seem to be taking place not only among educators, but also 
within the public. Rarely does anyone go so far as to see the schools 
taking the role of changing the social structure, but the public does see 
the schools taking on the vital function of leadership, thus bringing 
about important changes within the existing social system. 

In redefining this role it will be important for schools to restruc- 
ture their systems for obtaining information used in decision-making. 
John I. Goodlad (1973) states, "In order to satisfy the different realms 
of decision making which will become a part of the role of the schools, 
. . . differing data sources must be brought into play for finding new 
solutions to problems." He suggests that educational institutions tend 
to draw their data from the safety of conventional wisdom, that schools 
are conservatively oriented, and that most controversial and potent thrusts 
of innovations are blunted. 

Controversy over the purposes of the educational system is healthy. 
Without differences of opinion our schools would become stagnant and 
fail to meet the needs of our ever-changing society. This would also 
lead to control by a very few, who would be able to indoctrinate youth 
with their philosophies and thus, in a generation, would have one basic 
philosophy in complete control of the social system. 

American society is at a point in time when important decisions 
concerning the future and direction of education must be made. Sterling 
M. McMurrin (1969), in Schools and the Challenge of Innovation , stated: 



But if many of these decisions are to be made in the 
future - the very near future - at least one major de- 
cision must be made now. It is the decision on whether 
to cling to the established educational habits and 
customs and thereby perpetuate the past or seize the 
opportunities of the present to break through those habits 
and customs and move in new directions. 
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For the educational reformer to be successful, he must not be so 
drastically divergent that the society will not listen to him and thus 
not accept his viewpoints. In order to survive an educational/political 
change, it is necessary to have what fay be thought of as a map of the 
territory, together with some notion if the desirable direction and 
available paths. An educational change agent should also be aware of 
the practicality and applicability of a reform he advocates. It is 
extremely important that those advocating educational change have clearly 
in mind the goals of a society before attempting to initiate a change 
in their schools. It should also be kept in mind that change for change's 
sake should be avoided at all cost. The 1960's and 1970's were a time of 
rapid change with everyone jumping on the bandwagon for innovation. 
I predict the 1980's will be a time of change for improvement in the 
quality of education. 

Rural schools will be among the most rapid to change, as they have 
been among the slowest to change in the past. We will see them catching 
up with many of the advances made by their urban and suburban counter- 
parts in the last two decades. They will have the opportunity of learning 
from the mistakes that urban and suburban schools have made, and should 
be able to adopt only those innovations that meet the particular needs 
of rural areas. 

Community characteristics which influence change are closely related 
to the characteristics of individuals who influence change. Thus com- 
munities with higher levels of education and socio-economic status will 
be more likely to accept innovation. Communities that are more cosmo- 
politan in nature will be more willing to accept innovation within the 
schools. Communities with these characteristics will not only be willing 
to accept such change, but will demand that improvements be made and 
that the school be a dynamic force in the social structure. 

In rural America, we see a phenomenon of reverse migration taking 
place. Throughout the 1960's and early 1970's, a large number of people 
migrated to the urban areas, and thus we saw steady declines in rural 
populations. However, in the past six to eight years, this migration 
has been reversed and in a great many rural communities we see growth 
taking place. It is interesting to note that the people coming to these 
communities are generally of a higher level of education and somewhat 
higher socio-economic status than many of the long-term residents. The 
first area in which they see the opportunity of making changes is in 
the schools. Many of them are getting elected to school boards, and 
by relying on this type of power are making changes within the com- 
munities. They also expect the same types of services they had in the 
urban or suburban schools which they left. This is causing frustation 
in many of the rural citizens, who are unable to cope with the rapid 
changes taking place. 

Extreme social unrest within a community may in some cases act 
as a deterrent to change. When school administrators have to lock 
gates at the schools and police the halls to protect the students, 
staff and property, it is extremely difficult to have a viable educa- 
tional program. It is important that there be a dialogue between the 
community and school personnel, although 1n some cases there may be 
confrontation. This confrontation should not be destructive in nature, 
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but should involve issues to be solved at the negotiating table or at 
the polling place during school board elections. In the past, school 
board members have generally represented the power structure or special 
interest groups. Such persons were content to maintain the status quo 
in the schools. State legislators often represent the same groups of 
people. If others in the various communities want more of a voice in 
what happens in the schools, they must work within the system to get 
representation in both local and state legislatures and policymaking 
bodies. This change is beginning to take place in some communities, 
making the schools more susceptible to changes desired by the various 
groups living in the school district. 

While there is a vast difference in the characteristics of rural 
schools, the main similarities are in smallness and degree of isolation. 
Due to the smaller administrations and fewer people in positions of 
authority, it is sometimes easier to bring about change in rural schools 
than in urban schools, even though rural schools have been historically 
slower to change. The change agent should take advantage of the small- 
ness of the schools and the smaller number of people to work with in 
order to effect change in the rural community. There is even some idea 
that the assumption that rural schools are the most difficult to change 
may be only a myth. In practice, however, the small rural school has 
often been ignored by policymakers at the state and national level. 
A good example is the National Center for Educational Statistics, which 
does not even collect data on schools of 300 or less. With the block 
grants for education advocated by the Reagan administration going into 
effect, it is extremely important that small schools focus on the state 
level in order to gain necessary funds to bring about change. This 
might be easier for them than influencing the large bureaucratic programs 
that have come out of Washington in the past. 

A major research effort to study the change process in rural schools 
was the Rural Experimental Schools Program, financed by the National 
Institute of Education. Ten rural school districts were part of a 
five-year program through which change was introduced. An anthropologist 
or sociologist lived in each community and documented the process, both 
in the school and in the community. Abt Associates of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts had the study contract and was responsible for this major 
evaluation effort ( Herri ott, 1979). Characteristics of rural schools 
which affected their willingness to accept change were as follows: 

1. The multiple functions of rural schools . Generally in the 
rural communities, the school is often the center of the social 
life and other activities within the community. It is often 

an accepted fact that much of the entertainment for the com- 
munity is provided by or in the school. 

2. The tension between stability and change in rural comrouni ties . 
The power structure within the rural community generally has 
much more immediate contact with the school than it would in 
urban areas. Quite often this power structure desires stability, 
and change can often disrupt the status quo and cause tension. 
The change agent must identify this power structure and be able 
to work within it, to bring about change and still have a type 

of stability. 
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The recentness and circumstances of school district consolidation . 
Consolidation has been a thorn in the side of rural people for 
some time. Often it has been a barrier to proper change. Many 
times, whether to consolidate or not becomes the issue, rather 
than whether the consolidation would bring about more quality 
education. In some cases it would, and in many cases it would not. 

The size, geographic dispersion, and population density of rural 
school districts . Recently, I was at a meeting in Kentucky 
where an administrator complained that this rural district 
covered 50 square miles. I was amused at this being considered 
an isolated and large geographic district, as I am also ac- 
quainted with a district in northern New Mexico that covers 
1740 square miles. Ninety-eight percent of the students are 
bused an average of 47 miles, one-way. These students are 
located in seven different schools and the total school popu- 
lation in the district K-12 is 508 students. Vast distances 
like this make change very difficult at times. 

The heterogeneous nature of rural populations . As has been 
mentioned earlier in this paper, there is a recent tendency 
for reverse migration to rural areas. This causes the popu- 
lation within these rural areas to have a number of different 
characteristics. Depending on the issues, this may help or 
hinder change. 

The limited and precarious economic base . In many states, 
the local tax base provides a large part of the support for 
the rural schools. Some states are changing this. About 
25 states in the nation now have special support formulas 
for providing funds for rural schools. Many of these rural 
districts must have more state support before they w'll have 
the economic base necessary for supporting innovation and 
change (Wright, 1981). 

Rural fears of federal colonialism . Last year the U.S. 
Department of Education sponsored a series of 10 workshops 
around the nation to determine the feelings of rural people 
about the types of assistance that should come from the federal 
level. In many cases, they found a strong bias against federal 
intervention in education and many of the rural communities 
in essence said, "Do not mess with our schools; leave us to 
make our own decisions." 

The shifting balance of power and authority among rural 
teachers, administrators, and school boards . Rural schools 
are the latest to feel the pressures of unionized teachers. 
Most rural school boards, school superintendents and adminis- 
trators still do not know how to deal with collective negoti- 
ations. Many times the teachers bring in their professional 
negotiator from the State Education Association, while the 
local administration and the board are left to flounder 
for themselves. 
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9 . Citi zens' reservations about the professional authority 

of teachers . Teachers are no longer the most respected people 
in the rural communities, so there is a reluctance to accept 
the authority of the teacher. This is because of a number of 
changes introduced into the curriculum of rural schools, which 
may be in direct opposition to the felt needs of the community. 

It snould be pointed out that the amount of change that has occurred 
in rural schools in unimpressive, compared to the amount of financial 
aid and human resources devoted to change efforts over the past decade. 
With these resources drying up, it is even more important that change 
be well -planned in order to meet the educational needs and objectives 
of the community. One important aspect of change in rural schools and 
rural communities is the recognition that the local community and the 
staff of the school must be involved in the change process and planning. 
Deal and Nutt (1979) found that if desired changes are to take place 
in the community, it is important that local people, both in the school 
and the coiiimunity, be involved from planning to implementation; the 
addition of money alone is not the answer. It may well be that the 
most effective change is that accomplished with existing financial resources. 

Alvin Toffler ( 1975), in The Eco-Spasm Report , stressed two prin- 
ciples for coping with world crises : (1) economics alone cannot solve 
the crises, and (2) the past cannot (and should not) be recaptured. 
These two principles could well be applied to changing schools in rural 
America. A common mistake is to believe that money alone can solve 
everything. Not only is this an entirely erroneous philosophy, but the 
nation is in a time of limited resources; one of the most important 
tasks facing the educational decision maker is the proper allocation 
of current funds, rather than planning to utilize new money in change 
programs. The second principle also holds true for rural schools. There 
are vocal groups who advocate going completely backward to one-room 
schools. I would much rather look forward and discover more effective 
ways of developing sound basic educational programs. 
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Procedures for Transition Into Public Schools (Hutinger) 

Insights into the problems, solutions and realm of procedures used 
to move handicapped youngsters from one program into a new one are of 
critical importance to those working in early childhood handicapped 
programs and a topic frequently discussed by leaders in the field. As 
future directions in programming for handicapped young children are 
examined, attention to the development and implementation of specific, 
effective transition practices must be an integral part of the provision 
of services to children and their families. 

Transition practices are defined as those strategies and procedures 
which are planned and employed to insure the smooth placement and sub- 
sequent adjustment of the child as he/she moves from one program into 
another; for example, from an early childhood handicapped program to a 
regular kindergarten, a preschool room, or a primary special education 
classroom. The results of a comprehensive Illinois study demonstrated 
that at least in that state, transition practices at best tend to be 
isolated and fragmented in reality, and at worst are nonexistent (Hutinger 
& Swartz, 1980). Data collected from six nationally known First Chance 
programs indicated that they were able to provide more careful attention 
to follow-up procedures used in the transition process than other programs. 

A variety of factors affect the quality of transition practices, 
not the least being the amount of time personnel have during each day 
to engage in the multitude of activities required in a program serving 
young handicapped children. Personnel in programs for older children 
usually do not have the. luxury of extensive available time to do till the 
things they know need to be accomplished. Nevertheless, program personnel 
must attend to a number of variables related to effective transitioning 
to insure maximal child growth. 

Procedures for Transition Recommended by a Panel of Exper ts in Early 
Childhood (Hutinger, 1981) ~~ 

1. The receiving teacher should make observational visits in the 
child's early childhood program prior to transition. 

2 Inservice and conferences for both parents and early childhood 
staff need to be provided at the beginning of the transition year. 
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3. Parents and early childhood staff should be involved in the 
child's annual IEP review. 

4. Competencies for entry into kindergarten and primary programs 
need to be determined. The criteria should influence the 
preschool handicapped program. 

5. Smooth progression from program to program involves: 

a. Developing a good communication system between early 
childhood handicapped (ECH) programs and primary and 
kindergarten programs. 

b. Transition can be built into the ECH curriculum so there 
1s a gradual change in classroom procedures. 

6. Effective coordination needs to be established between ECH 
programs and primary and kindergarten programs. 

7. Additional training and inservice needs to be established for 
regular educators. The receiving teacher should know the 
curriculum, teaching strategies and instruction.^ procedures 
which were used in the ECH class. 

8. The ECH teacher should provide direct follow-up and have 
knowledge of available resources that can be used by the 
receiving teacher. 

9. The child should be asked to participate in the transition 
choice - receive program alternatives before a final decision 
1s made. 

10. Good records on child progress is essential. 

11. Administrative involvement in transition 1s essential. 

12. Professionals working on transition need to have an integrated 
approach and general understanding of the work of other pro- 
fessionals involved with the child. 

13. Parents should be trained as "advocates" for their child. 

14. Follow-up procedures are of critical importance. 

a. The receiving teacher must be offered follow-up services. 

b. Child data should be provided. 

c. A follow-up time line or schedule should be established. 

d. Provide support for teachers through the use of adjunctive 
anci 1 lary services. 

15. Paid, trained advocates are needed to assume the role, respon- 
sibility, activities and coordination of the transition procedure. 
(However, the source of funding for such an advocate is a problem.) 

16. Opportunities for both formal and informal interaction between 
sending and receiving teachers are essential for effective 
transition . 
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Transition Into Least Restrictive Environments (Franks) 

A seven stage assessment process is typically followed in determining 
appropriate placement for the handicapped child. The model presented here 
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takes this process a step further: before an immediate placement is 
made, the next , less restrictive placement is identified and specific 
goals are then established so the child will be taught the prerequisite 
skills to enter that next environment. 

Identifying and referring occurs when someone (parent, social worker, 
friend) thinks the child may have a problem and contacts the Local 
Education Administration (LEA). Screening occurs to determine whether 
the child does have a problem, and to gather relevant information. Then 
a more in-depth assessment is made, to determine deviation from normal 
or from requirements of the present environment, thus establishing present 
status,. 

During the placing stage, the child's future (less restrictive) 
environment (and possible alternatives) are examined. Minimum entry 
requirements of the environments are determined (for example, kinder- 
garten teachers are asked to determine minium skill s,* behaviors expected 
of any child who enters their class). The next "best choice" environment 
is selected at the Interdisciplinary Staffing Individual Education 
Program (IEP) meeting and preliminary long range goals are identified. 
Long range goals are skills to be acquired before entering the next 
environment. If a child is three, he/she has two years to meet those 
goals before entering a kindergarten placemen for example. A best 
placement is assigned (if alternatives exist) at which the child receives 
instruction toward the long range goals. 

Before the teacher begins instructing , he/she does an in-depth 
assessment of the child's present level of functioning in different 
areas (gross motor, dressing, social interaction, etc.) . The number 
of objectives between the present level of functioning and the long range 
goals are determined (using a specific curriculum). The total objectives 
are divided by the number of years to the long range goals (two years, 
in our example), which yields number of objectives to the annual goal. 
Monthly goals are established by dividing objectives to the annual goal 
by the number of months the child will receive instruction that year 
(typically, this is nine months}. Short-term objectives are the first 
objectives to be taught, which immeJiately follow the present level of 
functioning. 

Monitoring of the child's progress is on-going. Data is collected 
on objectives as they are taught and mastered. The teacher and his/her 
supervisor examine the data regularly to evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction and to determine necessary teaching techniques or objectives 
are altered to maximize effectiveness of instruction. 

Usually, the child's progress is examined on an annual basis with 
the next, less restrictive environment in mind. Any necessary programming 
adjustments are made and written into the IEP, thus re-establishing status 
of the child's educational program. 

This process is continuous for the duration of the child's education. 
The next, less restrictive environment is always determined with the 
plan' that the final environment allows independent functioning within 
the community. 
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Public School Administrators' Concerns On Transition 



Into Public Schools (Black) 



Public school administrators are in a difficult and challenging 
position in their role in a child's transition into public schools from 
0-3 or 0-5 early childhood handicapped programs. The primary reason 
for this difficulty and challenge is the lack of coordination and planning 
for the child between the public schools and the early childhood handi- 
capped (ECH) programs. 

The following 13 points are concerns that need to be considered 
by public school administrators, teachers and directors of ECH programs. 

1. Often times parents who request birth to three programs need 
professional guidance in seeking kinds of service to avoid 
splintered approach. 

2. 0-3 services seem to be based on medical support services 
(or mental health) . 

3. Parents being served by 0-3 may be advised on medical needs rather 
than the educational needs of the child. 

4. Role of school is often not clearly defined to the aqency and parents 
of a 0-3 or 0-5 child. 

5. Parents usually have a very close personal contact with the 0-3 Drograms 
because they are with the child as services are being given. 

However, when they enter public school programs this changes. 
Parents may become distrustful because they feel they are no 
longer an important part of their child's program. 

6. Schools often make the mistake of not developing basic curricular 
goals and defining the limitations of their programs. 

7. Agencies work autonomously to each other rather than cooperatively, 
and this reflects an overlapping of services (are we cost 
efficient in this). This may force parents to choose what they 
perceive as the "best", therefore, creating a great deal of 
conflict in parents and among agencies. 

8. Schools follow ISBE Rules and Regulations. Parents (at times) 
are led to believe that because 0-3 recommends it, it must be so. 

9. Schools and other agencies must learn to pursue ALTERNATIVES of 
service and to make maximum use of a minimum of resources. 

10. After the child enters school and becomes a student, the role 

of the 0-3 worker is unclear. At times thev appear to take on the 
role of an ADVOCATE or WkTCHDOG to insure that the teacher is 
doing what 0-3 teachers want. 

11. Can the parent shop around for services? In our area some have 
been led to believe they can. In Illinois the R & R's state 
the decision for special education services must be made at 

a multi-disciplinary staffing and that parents and public school 
personnel must reach a consensus on placement and IEP goals. 

12. Separation of child from parent - we do an inadequate job of 
preparing parents for this and in follow-up. Need to define 
roles and responsibilities of all involved to achieve a smooth 
transition. 

13. How do we look at the total child and determine priorities in 
relation to the long range goals of independence? 
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If the teachers, parents, public school administrators, and 
directors of ECH programs actively participate in planning the child's 
transition from one program to another, the cooperation would lead 
toward implementation of procedures that work best for all concerned. 
The use of the following checklist for transition Into public schools 
would help insure that the process be smoothly transpired. 



Checklist for Transition Into Public Schools 
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The purpose of this session was to share some information on suc- 
cessful state practices in interagency coordination in selected states, 
and to provide an opportunity for participants to identify particular 
problems which concerned them, as well as linking them up to appropriate 
resources to help resolve the identified problems. 

The presenters provided a framework for determining how and when a 
state should get involved in interagency coordination. Problems were 
identified by individual pdrticipants , as were general problems which 
any interagency effort might face. The identification of resources to 
resolve problems was discussed by the presenters. 



Maine Law (Title 20, MRSA, Chapter 406) provides for a grant program 
at the discretion of the Commissioner to support coordination of services 
to handicapped children between the ages of three and five. This law, 
passed in April, 1980, was the culmination of a three year pilot program 
to develop a system for coordinating preschool handicapped services. The 
pilot phase was supported by Maine's first State Implementation Grant, 
two years of Preschool Incentive Grant funds, and two years of State 
Appropriations. It involved (and still involves) three state departments 
in the program - the Departments of Educational and Cultural Services, 
Mental Health and Corrections, and Human Services. 

At the state level, the program is operated by the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating Committee for Preschool Handicapped Children. The fourteen 
members of the Conwittee represent the three departments, three parents 
of handicapped children appointed by the departments, and representatives 
of Maine Head Start Directors' Association and The Association for Young 
Children with Special Needs. The Committee is responsible for selecting 
grant recipients, approving continuation funding, monitoring and evalu- 
ation of the grant sites, and providing technical assistance to the local 
programs. In addition, they take the primary responsibility for state 
coordination activities which currently include developing regulations 
for the new legislation, developing written agreements at the state level 
to facilitate the local coordinated efforts, and developing standards and 
guidelines for programs participating in the coordination effort. There 
are currently seven programs funded in the state; a plan for gradual 
expansion of the system state-wide will be developed during the coming year. 



Inte ragency Collaboration in Maine (Bartlett) 
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' At the local level, the program is governed by Local Coordinating 
Committees, made up of regional/local offices of the three departments, 
at least two LEA's, other public and private providers of services to 
preschool handicapped children, and parents. Each program must have a 
fiscal agent to act as recipient of the funds (six of the seven current 
fiscal agents are school districts), and must hire at least a full-time 
coordinator and a part-time secretary to carry out tha program. The four 
components of the system are: 

1. to coordinate existing screening programs; 

2. to coordinate existing diagnostic/evaluation services; 

3. to coordina-. existing direct service programs for identified 
children; anc 

4. to coordinate planning to eliminate duplication, develop needed 
new programs, or to augment existing programs in the first three 
areas. 

The focus of the effort is on developing a systematic approach in the 
given geographical area, assuring that existing state and local services 
are appropriately and fully utilized prior to developing new programs and 
using grant funds to pay for services to children. 

Two evaluations of the program, one in the spring of 1979 and one 
recently completed, indicate that the approach has had a high degree of 
success in improving and increasing available services for identifying 
and serving handicapped children between the ages of three and five. 
There has been moderate to good success in decreasing duplication, and 
increasing coordination between/among area service providers. One 
indicator of the success of the approach is the increase in children 
eligible to be counted for the Federal Child Count, from 688 in December, 
1977, to 1,448 in December, 1980. Not all of these children are served 
through the coordination programs, but they represent a significant 
percent of the increase. 



Interagency Collaboration in South Dakota (Gottschal k) 

South Dakota Law (SDCL 13-37-1) states that children in need of special 
assistance or prolonged assistance means all children under the age of 
twenty-one who are residents of the state of South Dakota, and who, because 
of their physical or mental conditions are not adequately provided for 
through the usual facilities a: J services of the public school. The law 
also states that all public schools must provide "appropriate educational 
services" for all children in need of special or prolonged assistance, 
under twenty-one years of age. State Special Education Rules further 
define the law by stating that programs for children under the age of three 
years shall be provided only to those children who are in need of prolonged 
assistance. 

Local education agencies (LEA's) are responsible for serving all pre- 
school handicapped children. This does not necessarily mean that the 
school district has to have an actual early childhood handicapped program. 
An LEA does have the option to coordinate with existing early childhood 
programs such as Head Start programs, p3rent-child centers, and private 
state approved preschool programs. 
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South Dakota Law (SDCL 3-37-1.2) places regulatory and coordinating 
authority for special education with the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. As a result of this law, the South Dakota State 
Education Agency has assumed the leadership role in state-wide inter- 
agency activities. 

South Dakota is a rural state and lacks the abundance of economic 
resources. School districts find it extremely difficult to expand or 
Initiate special services under these conditions. The role of the 
Section for Special Education is one of identifying and coordinating with 
other agencies that provide, or have the potential to provide, services to 
the young handicapped child. 

The Section for Special Education believes that the development 
of interagency agreements is necessary to assure smooth cooperation 
between agencies and programs. Agreements should be designed to identify 
each agency s role and responsibility in identifying, evaluating, and 
serving young handicapped children. y 

The South Dakota State Education Agency has entered into agreements 
with other state agencies, regional agencies, and private facilities 
.ne reason for the development of existing agreements was either: 
l) to clarify different agencies roles and responsibilities; 2) to 
resolve an apparent conflict; or 3) to assure the continuation of 
smooth cooperation between agencies in the case that one or more key 
persons involved leaves the agency. 

Interagency coordination and commitment must be present at all 
levels - federal, regional, state, and local. South Dakota continues 
to develop agreements at the state level, but they are also encouraging 
local school districts to develop agreements. One local district is 
entering into agreements with Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools, 
BIA cc -tract schools, Soda! Services, Indian Health Services, and 
reservation head starts and parent-child centers. Another local district 
is in the process of developing agreements with private hosoitals, a 
state college, Mental Health, and Head Start programs. 

There have been positive efforts across the state to provide services 
to preschool handicapped children. It is essential that the Section for 
Special Education provide the leadership in coordinating services state- 
wide. The development of interagency agreements has provided, and will 
C ??;l nue }° P rovide » the leadership necessary to appropriately serve all 
children In need of special or prolonged assistance. 
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Topic: Affecting Rural State and Federal Policy: Discussion Group 



Discussion Leader: Louise Phillips 

Magnolia School District #14 
P.O. Box 428 

Magnolia, Arkansas 71753 



Filling in for Barbara Zang (who was scheduled to lead the discussion 
group the morning after her opening keynote address, but had to inadvertent- 
ly return to Washington), Louise Phillips led a discussion concerning the 
roles that federally funded infant projects can and can not take in lob- 
bying to maintain federal monies for early childhood handicapped programs. 

Ms. Phillips advised the project directors and staff to steer clear 
of using monies allocated to their projects to lobby their congressmen 
because of the unlawfulness of using federal dollars to influence legis- 
lation. However, she did emphasize that there are ways to lawfully and 
effectively make our voices heard concerning what happens to the dollars 
that now support infant projects, that we can make an impact. We just 
have to be very careful to play by the rules. 

One course we can all follow, she explained, is to use peoDle who 
are not directly involved in (or paid by) the project to do the lobbying 
We must let the parents of the children we serve, the projects' advo- 
cates and friends know how essential it is that they write their congress- 
men about the necessity for and the effectiveness of the early childhood 
handicapped programs. Phillips stressed though that even in pursuing 
this means of making our voices heard, we must be careful. She cited 
an example of an infant project which wished to inform its parents, 
friends and supporters of the need to write legislators. In their de- 
sire to accomplish this as quickly and effectively as possible, the 
project staff chose to inform its suporters of the need to write via 
the project newsletter. In the newsletter (which was written, copied 
and mailed with federal funds), the staff laid out the message that 
needed to be written to the congressmen, gave names and addresses of 
those congressmen who would be most beneficial to impact and even gave 
the format to be followed. This approach to lobbying was not within the 
legal guidelines. 

What we can do as project directors and staff is to s^pd out factual 
materials concerning the federal budget breakdown, the,*p£JJg records of 
legislators, the pieces of legislation which are up fojjNftje and the 
changes that are being made. If this is 'done in an object ve, non- 
opinionated manner, we are not going against regulations^ We are let- 
ting the voters make up their own minds; we are just providing them with 
the facts that will illustrate what is taking place. 
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Phillips also suggested that we maintain close and constant con- 
tact with the media. Let them know of our activities, have them on 
hand when we have a workshop, conference, or fund-raising event. Pro- 
vide them with a human interest story. The public thrive on these stories 
and this advances our position as a worthwhile and necessary service to 
the comnunlty. 

Working for our representatives and senators before election time 
as private citizens on our own time is an effective way to ensure their 
support once they are 1n office, Phillips suggested. Whether we give 
time, money or both, when we later approach them as representatives of 
our projects, our efforts will be remembered and appreciated. 

A group interchange closed the discussion with Phillips monitoring 
the suggestions and questions from the participants. More specific and 
indepth means of influencing legislators to support infant projects 
are found in the 1981 Rural Monograph entitled Let's Go Rural: Influenc- 
ing Decision Makers , coordinated by Louise Phillips. 




Topic: Rural Service Delivery Strategies That Work: Innovative Models 



Presenters: Jimmye Gowling, Director 
Project: SEARCH 
415 West Avenue N 
Silsbee, Texas 77656 



James Pezzino, Director 
Service and Demonstration 
Montana University Affiliated 

Program 
University of Montana 
Social Science Building 
Missoula, Montana 59801 



Prenatal Class for High Risk Mothers (Gowling) 

Project: SEARCH conducts a weekly class for pregnant teenagers in 
the Silsbee Independent School District. These classes are conducted 
by the project nurse whose background includes 10 years experience in the 
Labor and delivery Unit of Baptist Hospital, Beaumont, Texas. The purpose 
of this cla-.* is to provide the high-risk mother with enough information 
and encouragement that the result is a healthy newborn with prospects 
for improved quality of life because the mother realizes that mothering 
begins before the baby arrives. 

Organization 

Currently the R.N. conducts 90-minute weekly classes at both campuses. 
At the first class meeting the students receive a syllabus, a description 
of the grading system, and fill out necessary forms. Students must submit 
a written statement from their physician which verifies their pregnancy, 
grants approval for participation in class activities (exercises, etc.), 
and indicates the expected date of delivery. 

The grading system requires a pre/post test of each unit of study. 
Students are also graded on assigned classwork. Students who miss class 
are allowed to make up the work. The grades earned in the prenatal class 
are averaged into the grades the student receives in the regular class 
she attends during this period for the remainder of the week. Sometimes 
students' schedules are rearranged so that they have this class during 
a time which the student body is allowed for school activities such as 
the Math Club or other student organizational meetings. 

Referrals 

Most referrals come through the school : rse -^er student. 
The students contact the counselor who then arrariyt ■ r. . ' schedules 

so that they can be enrolled. Referrals, however, come irui o^er sources 
as well, such as teachers, parents and people in the community, k, so 
as a student is referred, the R.N. gets the necessary releases signed for 
class participation and has the student sign a contract regarding the 
grading system. Students also agree to have the newborn screened by 
Project- SEARCH. 



Course Content 

Curriculum for the prenatal class is divided into five major areas: 

1) Introduction and General Information 

2) Self Care During Pregnancy 

3) Nutrition During Pregnancy 

4) Preparing for Labor and Delivery 

5) After Baby Comes . . . 

The R.N. develops the curriculum and student workbooks which are 
used in class or for home assignment. Some makeup work is arranged by 
the R.N. at the school on a day other than the regularly scheduled 
day for the prenatal class. 

Students are enrolled in this class at an interval during the school 
year; therefore, it is important that the classes be individualized and 
some portions of the curriculum are almost self-instructive. 

Special films and a field trip to the delivery room and neonatal 
nursery of a nearby hospital are also part of the course and these 
special events are open to other students in the Home and Family classes 
of the high school. ^ 

Special Considerations 

For those who may wish to establish a similar class, the following 
considerations should be weighed: 

Time restrictions . Semester changes, class time limitations and 
absenteeism affect course schedule and content. 
Classroom space . This class needs a large room for exercises with 
some degree of pri vacy . 

Age and intellectual levels . These vary so widely; however, with 
the notebook, good demonstrations and individualized instruction, 
these variables can be overcome. 

Gift packs . Prenatal and newborn gift packs have great appeal to 
the teenage mother. 

Administrators . Solid evidence of need and a cooperative spirit 
are top priorities toward obtaining permission and support for this 
type of class. 



Rural Service Delivery Strategies for the Handicapped (Pezzino) 

This presentation addressed several rural service delivery stra*egies 
appropriate for the handicapped that have been or are in the process of 
being implemented by the Montana University Affiliated Program (MUAP). 

The Montana UAP for Developmental Disabilities is one of more than 
forty programs in the country funded to provide specialized resources 
to service systems for handicapped persons. The mission and state-wide 
goals of the MUAP focus on the following: 

1. Tne development and demonstration of model and exemplary 
service programs for the developmental! y disabled; 

2. The accomplishment of personnel preparation activities; 
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3. The development of an information-base in support of 
technical services and research; and 

4. The dissemination of information to administrators and 
practitioners. 

The following rural service delivery strategies are presented here 
to exemplify this organization's responsiveness to a state-wide challenge 
to positively impact developmental^ disabled persons and agencies: 

1. MUAP Administrative Structure 

2. Telecommunication Technology 

3. Instructional Technology 

4. Interagency Cooperation 

5. Itinerant Service Delivery Strategy 

6. Information Management and Dissemination 
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Topic: Staff Training for Rural Personnel 



Presenters: 



Joyce Evans 
Southwest Educational 

Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Denese PHlans 

DEBT Outreach Teacher-Trainer 
DEBT Lubbock Independent School 

District 
1628 19th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 79401 



Effective Inservice Training (Evans) 

Effective inservice training is a critical special education need in 
rural areas. Teachers are often assigned to classes for which they were 
not preservice trained or they may have children with problems which they 
are not prepared to handle. Inservice is their primary means of gaining 
new skills. 

Effective inservice requires assessing teacher needs, planning 
training to meet individual and group needs, conducting training (not 
just a lecture), and assessing the results to begin the planning and 
training cycle again. 

Assessment 

Assessment should be an integral, on-going part of inservice, in- 
cluding: (1) assessing initial needs, (2) assessing inservice options, 
(3) assessing inservice results, and (4) assessing future or additional 
needs. 

Assessing initial needs is too often a matter of assessing the needs 
of administrators, principals or supervisors, or their perceptions of the 
needs of teachers. Teachers themselves must be included in assessing their 
needs. This does not have to be a complex process--it can be done quite 
simply. The most obvious way is to question, to ask teachers, "What do 
you want to learn?" Interviewing teachers, which takes longer, involves 
asking teachers to describe their needs and the types of information they 
need in more detail. Classroom observation, followed by talking with 
teachers, is another approach. Written surveys are often used. This 
approach can be effective if it is not biased or limited by the questions 
or the way the survey is written. 

Assessing inservice options is another type of information necessary 
for planning. Nearly every locale has some type of resources, but some- 
times these are overlooked. Non-public school agencies such as public 
health, mental health/mental retardation centers, and medical associations 
often have information and expertise which can add to possible inservice 
options. 

Planning 

Planning involves knowing the needs, knowing the options, and se- 
lecting the options which meet individual and group needs. Inservice 
options might include: individual consultation, reference material (books, 
pamphlets, materials), observation of other teachers, observation in other 
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centers or agencies, attending conferences, or teaming with another teacher 
as well as employment of a consultant or conducting a day of training. 

Planning may include selecting a consultant to address common needs 
of groups of teachers. However, consultants should be selected with care. 
Some consultants are best able to entertain or inspire the listeners; 
others are excellent lecturers on topics of general interest or on highly 
specialized topics; others are excellent at leading group discussions or 
problem solving sessions; some are adept at demonstrating with children 
or materials; and some are "trainers," able to use a variety of adult 
teaching strategies to convey information at a practical level. 

The area of expertise, the consultants' knowledge of a specific area, 
is important but equally important is the manner in which that information 
is conveyed. The consultants' knowledge and comnuni cation style or 
delivery of information must be matched with the needs of teachers. 

Training 

Training, the actual period of time participants are gathered together 
to learn new information, should include a variety of format options, 
not just lecture. Adults learn more easily when they are able to see and 
participate as well as listen. Although adults have learned to sit 
courteously and pretend to listen, it is difficult to concentrate and 
learn through listening for more than 15 or 20 minutes at a time. There- 
fore, passive or inactive format options should be alternated with active 
ones to hold attention. Possible format options might include: role play, 
demonstration, group experiences, discussion, independent activities 
or assignments, simulation, or audio-visuals. 

Training provides an opportunity which often overlooked—that of 
helping participants become better acquainted with each other as indi- 
viduals and as resources. This is particularly important in rural areas 
in which teachers need to draw on the expertise of each other. When 
teachers begin exchanging teaching ideas and information among themselves, 
the trainer can feel that he or she has helped them along the road to 
helping each other. 

Assessing training should occur during and following the actual 
training. Participants' comments and questions during the training 
can often provide a guide for future inservice. Post session evaluations 
with questions such as "Did you like the session?" or "Was the room 
comfortable?" are rather standard but provide little information about 
what was learned. If criterion referenced tests are not used, it is 
helpful to at least include an open-ended item or two such as "List 
the three most important points of this session" or "List three new 
ideas which you can use." 

Assessing, planning, training—it is a cycle which must be contin- 
uous if inservice is to be effective. 



Training Volunteers as Home Teachers (Pillans) 

Developmental Education Birth through Two (DEBT) Outreach Program 
proposes to train personnel to develop home-based programs which will 
provide comprehensive services to parents of very young handicapped children. 
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Recruitment of Volunteers 

Recruitment of volunteers is one of the major components of the 
service delivery strategy. The awareness campaign starts with the DEBT 
Newsletter and introduction of the Outreach Program to all interested 
parties. Personal contact is made with each area's school superintendent 
and health providers. Key contact people are located, and DEBT presenta- 
tions are set up with PTA's, social and civic organizations, study clubs, 
and informal small group meetings. A corp of individuals interested in 
participating in outreach training is identified. The most essential 
qualification is love of children. Volunteers range from parents of 
handicapped children, parents of normal children, grandparents, foster 
parents, nurses, retired teachers, social workers, and others. Each 
come with his/her own area of expertise, adding interest and variety to 
each session. 

Training Component 

The training design provides 24 hours of preservice training, follow- 
up visits, evaluation of replication programs, and dissemination of mate- 
rials and information. The training component has two purposes: 1) that 
persons participating in the training workshops will acquire the basic 
competencies needed for identifying young handicapped children, with 
particular focus on the early years, as well as an understanding of ser- 
vices available within the educational framework; and 2) that educators 
and volunteers will become knowledgeable of services provided through 
various social services, medical and private agencies for families seeking 
help which will enhance the well being of the nandicapped infant. 

The training times are flexible, giving consideration to the volun- 
teers' schedules. The choice arrangement has been four hours a day, 
two days a week for three weeks. A continuous week presents too much 
new material, while one day a week spreads over too long a period. 

The first session starts with a Memorandum of Agr eement. It is 
signed ',y the DEBT Outreach Training Staff (DOTS) and "the site volunteers. 
It includes a statement of objectives and evaluation. This written 
agreement serves as a bond, a commitment. 

Pre- and post-tests are administered to measure the competencies 
of the volunteers, as well as to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
training. The training notebook is introduced with particular attention 
paid to the glossary and the medical nomenclature. The "jargon" of the 
training sessions, whether medical or educational, is often new to 
volunteers. The training sessions include informal discussions using 
multi-sensory techniques ranging from mini-lectures , video tapes, slides, 
filmstrips, observation and direct training experience. Open discussion 
allows for each trainee (some of whom are parents of a special child) to 
share his or her own personal experiences and knowledge. The areas 
covered in the sessions are: high risk factors, normal and abnormal 
development, handicapping conditions, physical management, assessments, 
curricula and educational planning, and parent training. 

Field training follows the formal training sessions, giving volun- 
teers the opportunity of gaining first hand experience. The volunteers 
make a visit to the DEBT office where they are paired with DEBT teachers 
for home visits. On field day they receive an overview and tour major 
facilities in the area serving the handicapped. The documentation system 
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outlined in the DEBT G.O.S.P.E.L. (Guidebook of Objectives for Systematic 
Procedures through Efficiency and Logic) is reviewed. 



Monthly meetings called by the volunteer coordinator are held at 
each site. At the meetings new children are assigned, assessment data 
is collected, successes and difficulties are discussed, and any newly 
developed related service or agency is introduced. Volunteers learn 
to work together, to trust their judgement, to be flexible, adaptable 
and creative. Each comes with their own unique talents and each take 
to a family a combination of love, talent, knowledge and concern. 

The volunteers help to turr the cogs of the wheel. Their work 
increases community awareness, thus recruiting more volunteers to be 
trained. These dedicated people make community presentations and 
provide site activity up-dates at area meetings. These DEBT Repli- 
cation Sites would not be able to continue without the volunteers and 
the cycling effect they play on that community. 



Topic: Securing Funds: Three Hour Workshop 



Introduction: Sharon Kiefer, Coordinator 



CDR Outreach Project 
P.O. Box 299 

Lightfoot, Virginia 23090 



Presenters: 



Corinne Garland 
Rural Network Coordinator 
14942 Bramblewood 
Houston, TX 77024 



Jane Weil , Director 
Washington County 



Children's Program 
Outreach Project 



P.O. Box 311 



Arthur Moreau, President 



Machia, Maine 04654 



Division of Innovation and 

Devel opment 
Continuing Education Programs 

of America 
P.O. Box 52 

Peoria, Illinois 61650 



Securing Funds in Rural Communities (Garland) 



This portion of the workshop was designed to debunk the myt.\ology 
which surrounds fund raising, and to make participants aware of the 
fund raising skills they, as educators, already possess. These include 
needs assessment, selecting strategies, implementation and evaluation. 
The planning process was stressed as critical to a successful fund 
raising campaign. 

Participants were encouraged to follow a fund raising process 
which includes the steps which were outlined as follows: 

Define the rteed 

Three questions must be answered in definition of need: What fpr? 
How much? and For how long? What is it you are seeking funds for? Prepare 
a clear statement of your purpose. How much is it you need for your 
program? Translate the program into dollars. A simple calculation of 
the service you provide, less your assessment of funds currently available 
to support your project will result in a clear statement of financial 
need. Is your need a one-time situation or is it ongoing? Or are you 
only asking for start-up money, after which you will secure other 
sources of funding? If this is the case, you will want to have, along 
with your statement of need, a plan for obtaining additional sources 
of funds. 

Identify Responsible Persons 

It is important to Identify the person(s) who will be responsible 
for securing funds to meet those needs. Perhaps this is the administrative 
staff of your agency or maybe an administrative board given the task 
of securing funds with which the staff can carry out the program. Or 
you can consider the possibility of using a volunteer group or maybe the 
task 1s of such size that 1t requires the services of a professional 
fund raiser. 
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Identify Available Resources 

With someone securely at the head of your fund raising campaign, 
examine your potential resources to assist 1n the process. Begin with 
those who already have an affiliation with your agency or school and 
a commitment to its long-range goals. Work from this nucleus outward, 
turning to your community at large to survey its resources most carefully. 
While few rural communities have professional fund raisers in their 
midst, make sure not to overlook the development office of a nearby 
college, private school , or hospital. Every community has its financial 
experts, its bankers and accountants, who can review your financial 
plan to see if it is feasible. 

Establish a Philosophical Base for Activities 

Your fund raising campaign will carry both explicit and implicit 
messages about your program. Give careful consideration to the implicit 
message which, conveyed through your fund raising activities themselves, 
will tell the community something about yourself and your program. 
Consider carefully the reactions that those messages are likely to provoke. 
Keep in mind your community and its values, as well as the values of 
your agency. 

Choose Targets 

One of the advantages of carrying out a fund raising campaign in 
a rural area is the relative ease with which local targets can be identified. 
The information you will need to collect before selecting your targets 
will either be common knowledge or easily obtained through the ready 
network of information-sharing that, exists in small towns and communities. 
Consider all local sources of funds, both public and private, which may 
be available to you. As a general starting point, consider: 

1. Public agencies and their boards 

2. Private agencies 

3. Civic groups 

4. Church groups 

5. Corporations 

6. Individuals 

7. Foundations 

Collect Information About Targets 

In approaching any of the above sources for funding, you will want 
to have done a great deal of background work and know a great deal about 
your targets. 

1. Understand the defined role and philosophy of the group or agency. 

2. Understand their budgets. 

3. Look into tneir history. 

4. Know the current trend and demands. 

5. Be aware of the timelines. 

6. Understand the leadership and influence structure. 
Public Relations 

The materia"! that you develop to use in a local campaign of fund 
raising should be appropriate to your audience, even if this means develop- 
ing more than one kind of presentation letter or brochure. For that reason, 
the one-to-one contact remains the most effective way of selling your 
program. In approaching prospective donors, have a contact person, a 
friend or business associate make an appointment for a personal visit 
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by someone knowledgeable and enthusiastic about the program. Time and 
numbers, however, make this approach impractical for all but your largest 
potential givers. 

Whatever method you use to carry your message to your community, 
there are a few solid principles to govern your campaign. First, the 
best public relations program 1s began long before a fund raising campaign. 
It is a continuous effort. Second, your message should be educational, 
stated in terms appropriate to your audience, carrying clearly to your 
audience who you are, what you hope to accomplish, and how much money 
you need to do it. It should establish your credibility, individually 
as a professional, and collectively, as an agency. In addition, to 
establish the need for services your message should cite the benefits 
of such services, using national research results, evaluation material 
from your own program, a case study, or parent testimony. Your public 
relations materials should describe, as specifically as possible, what you 
hope to accomplish. Your message should be stated in terms appropriate 
to each audience. 

The Great Event 

No exception, all of the same principles already discussed--the 
planning, selection of target groups, selection of personnel, supervision 
of volunteers, dissemination of public relations materials—apply when 
ycu carry off the great event. The more people you involve, the greater 
the subsequent commitment to your program, so plan events that are varied, 
involving a broad cross section of your community. 

The opportunities for the great event are endless! They all share 
a certain wholesome, down-home quality which makes them family affairs, 
contributing to your image as an agency which cares about parents and 
children. They are inclusive, rather than exclusive. Although like the 
auction, they have the potential of being big money makers with items 
that may sell for hundreds, even thousands of dollars, the cost of 
participation need not be high. Parents and children can enjoy the fun 
for the cost of lemonade or a cupcake. 

Evaluate the Success of Your Fund Raising Effort 

Measuring results against stated goals is a process educators 
understand and which can be applied to our fund raising efforts. A 
written evaluation report provides a data base which can be used for 
revising approaches and for future planning. Factors you should consider 
are: 

--amount of money raised in relation to your goal 
--amount of money spent in fund raising 
--staff time spent 

--feedback from volunteers and participants about the efficiency 
and effectiveness of strategies. 



Securing Funds: A State Perspective (Weil) 

Being successful at receiving state funds has a great deal to do 
with knowing where the state funds are. This requires that a project 
director become familiar with the state's administrative structure. 
Which are the state agencies which are the most likely to support services 
for young handicapped children? How are these agencies organized? 
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Divisions? Bureaus? Who are the people who have control at these various 
levels? Development of a simple organizational chart with this informa- 
tion was recommended. It is also helpful if a project, its director and 
staff become known and respected in the state. Serving on state commit- 
tees or councTTsTs a way to gain visability with funding decision- 
makers. It was suggested that project directors volunteer to the governor s 
office or to heads of state agencies to serve on committees that are 
appropriate such as the state Developmental Disabilities Council. Also 
advised was reading a state paper regularly and becoming familiar with 
the state's economic situation, its tax policies and major issues besides 
services to handicapped children. 

It was strongly recommended that projects diversify their funding 
sources. Directors should analyze the populations they are serving and 
seek funds for various categories of children. The manner in which the 
Washington County Children's Program in Maine received funds from the 
Maine Department of Human Services, the Department of Mental Health, 
and Bureau of Mental Retardation and the Department of Education was 
described. Funds from each state agency were targeted to somewhat dif- 
ferent types of children. Rural programs, particularly, may serve a wide 
range of children because few programs exist in extremely rural locations. 
A project might be serving severely, moderately and mildly handicapped 
children; developmental ly delayed children; abused and/or neglected 
children; and children who are "at risk" for each of these problems. 
Different rationales can be developed for serving each population. Pro- 
posals explaining each rationale may be appropriate for consideration 
by different parts of state government. 

Some advantages of coordination were discussed. One of the major 
advantages can be the savings of money for those participating. The 
Issues of turf and trust, as roadblocks to coordination, were acknow- 
ledged. Coordinating or sharing costs on very tangible items was sug- 
gested as a way to begin. Some of these might be office supplies, equip- 
ment, space, phone. More difficult cost sharing/coordination might 
include secretarial services, training activities, consultants, regular 
staff. Although not easy, the benefits of such coordination can be 
very great. 

Coordination might take place with several different agencies or 
programs. The following were suggested: school systems, mental retar- 
dation programs, mental health programs, low income programs, Head Start, 
and health programs. 



Private Funding Resources: A Perspective of 1980 
and a Discussion of Selected Areas of Philanthropy (Moreau) 

Program Description 

This presentation provided participants with an understanding of the 
magnitude of private giving in the U.S.A. during 1930. 

Information was presented regarding the sources of private funding 
and who the recipients of those funds are. 

Specific information regarding the importance of research and getting 
to know your target investors prior to asking for anything was presented. 



Information was presented on specific approach to be utilized in 
the solicitation of individuals, foundations, corporations and deferred 
giving situations. References regarding the above were included, as well 
as the role of the board of directors or advisory board and project staff. 

This presentation was directed toward those who are non-professional 
development officers or most specifically, those who are presently involved 
with direct service adninistration and who have a need to broaden their 
funding bases from the private sector. 

Specific Areas Addressed: 

1. Magnitude of private giving in the U.S.A. 

2. Who gives and who receives? 

3. Individuals . . . approaches, tax incentives, etc. 

4. Foundations . . . different types, current financial plight, etc., 
where to look and how to research. 

5. Corporations . . . different forms of corporate support, approaches, 
how to research. 

6. Deferred giving . . . living trusts . . . etc., how to go about 
it and importance of board participation. 

7. Role of the Board of Directors & Staff ... who does what? 
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Maine's Interdepartmental Coordination Model (Weil) 

The origin of the interdepartmental coordination model being devel- 
oped in Maine was outlined. An organization in Maine which grew infor- 
mally during 1975 and 1976, the Association for Young Children with Special 
Needs, took on an increasingly strong advocacy role. By submitting a 
bill to the Maine Legislature which would require services for handicapped 
children starting at birth, the Leqislature was required to address this 
issue. The importance of this legislative involvement as a learning 
process for the parents and professionals who have had little legislative 
or political experience was stressed. 

The Legislature's Committee on Education, which held hearings on the 
proposed bill, barnained with the key supporters of the bill. The 
Committee promised" to get a "study order" passed by the full Legislature 
if the bill was withdrawn. The study order would require the Commis- 
sioners of the three key state agencies to report on their current services 
to young handicapped children and to make recommendations to the next session 
of the Legislature regarding the role of the state. 

The supporters of the bill agreed to this compromise because, under the 
circumstances, it was the best they could do at the time. Requesting a 
study order is often the way to effectively kill a legislative issue. 

It is important that interested supporters moniter the Commissioners of 
the three state agencies and their response to the study order. A very 
useful report was developed for the next legislative session. It clearly 
showed the lack of services and the inequities of available services. An 
interdepartmental plan was proposed to coordinate the existing services 
for 3-5 year old handicapped children and to use new funds to fill service 
gaps. 

In its next session the Legislature passed a bill appropriating $150,000 
state Hollars for three p.lot sites in the state. These sites were to 
develop and demonstrate interdepartmental coordination in local communities. 

The model was briefly described and an update on the development of this 
process in Maine was presented. The Legislature appropriated funds for 
four more sites and changed its reference to them as "pilot" sites. The 
seven sites are now referred to as programs and seem relatively secure. 
It is hoped that Maine's 3-5 year old handicapped children will eventually be 
served by 16-18 sites and that there will be a downward extension of the age. 
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Iowa's Area Education Agencies (Lamb) 



Provision of special education instructional and support services 
in rural areas requires a delivery model which integrates and coordinates 
resources of local education agencies. A statewide organizational model 
which utilizes intermediate agencies in provision of support and instruc- 
tional services to specie?! needs children exists in Iowa. Fifteen area 
education agencies exist as intermediate agencies between the State 
Education Agency (Department of Public Instruction) and local education 
agencies. As intermediate units, the area agencies coordinate special 
education instructional and support services. 

Presented during this session was a model for service delivery devel- 
oped by one of Iowa's fifteen intermediate units. The model for service 
delivery developed by Area Education Agency #6 reflects a mnagement by 
objectives approach. Special Education Division goals are identified 
in five areas of operation. These areas are: 

1) Management system 

2) Special education delivery system 

3) Evaluation system 

4) Personnel development, and 

5) Planning and research. 

All activities of the Special Education Division stem from these five 
over-riding goals. Division goals are developed for a two year period and 
are included in the State Plan submitted to the Department of Public 
Instruction. Objectives are developed from the goal statements on a 
yearly basis. Following development of division goals and objectives, 
departmental (e.g. psychology, social work) objectives are developed. 
Departmental objectives describe projected activities designed to 
accomplish division goals and objectives and are written in the form of 
discipline specific handbooks. From departmental objectives, each staff 
member develops individual goals and objectives. Again, individual 
objectives are developed to facilitate achievement of division goals and 
objectives. 

Preparation of the special education division budget utilizes a zero- 
based budgeting procedure. Zero-based budgeting as an activity falls 
under the division goal area of management and erases the traditional 
budget building approach which generally adds -an increment to the current 
budget as a means of building a new one. It requires that *>ach department 
start each year at the zero level of funds. Departmental staff then 
develop decision units which are defined as the general goal areas of a 
department. Decision units include priority statements of what will happen. 
For each decision unit, decision packages are developed. Decision packages 
are defined as the collection of activities necessary to achieve expected 
results for each decision unit. For each decision unit, three decision 
packages are required. Decision packages are written at maintenance, 
increase, and decrease levels. Decision packages also include statements 
of desired results. Decision units identified by the special education 
division of Area Education Agency #6 include: 



1 ) Management 

2) Special education delivery system 
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3) Staff development 

4) Evaluation, and 

5) Planning/research. 

The decision unit for the special education delivery system is sub- 
divided into the following major decision units: 



1) Identification 

2) Assessment and verification 

3) Placement and intervention, and 

4) Review and follow-up. 

Each department then prioritizes their decision packages in all areas. 
Division goals are then drawn from departmental priorities. 

The service delivery model developed by Area Education Agency #6 sets 
forth specific procedures and guidelines at each step in the flow of 
services. Seventeen steps are identified in the special education child 
study intervention sub-system: 

1. Identification 

2. Level I Pre-Referral 

3. Assignment of Refined Identification Team 

4. Refined Identification 

5. Refined Identification Conference 

6. Disposition of Refined Identification 

7. Indirect Services 

8. Level II* Referral 

9. Team Evaluation 

10. Verification of Needs 

11. Selection of Intervention Alternatives 

12. Completion and Implementation of IEP 

13. Program Monitoring 

14. Review Procedures 

15. Re-Evaluation 

16. Dismissal , and 

17. Follow-up. 
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Strategies for Personnel Recruitment and Retention (Helge) 

Personnel Recruitment and Retention - A National Problem 

Problems 1n recruiting ana retaining special education and related 
services staff in rural areas have been verified by two studies of the 
National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (NRP). A 
1973-79 study involving research in 19 state education agencies discerned 
tnat 94% of all participating states experienced severe difficulties 
recruiting and retaining personnel to serve rural handicapped children 
(Helge, 1981). 

A 1900 NRP study involved 75 school districts and cooperatives in 
17 states in an effort to compare rural service delivery systems before 
and after implementation of PL 94-142. Areas reported to be most prob- 
lematic for rura local education agencies (LEA's) and cooperatives 
were recruiting and retaining professional staff. Almost two-thirds 
(64%) of all respondents reported recruitment problems and almost one- 
half (48%) reported retention problems as critical areas of difficulty 
(Helge, 1980). 

Successful Recruitme, t Strategies 

Effective recruitment strategies for rural areas have four main 
components: (1) the use of intrinsic motivators, (2) consideration of 
local cultural norms, (3) tapping individualized "hot buttons," and 
(4) selling one's district. These strategies are briefly discussed 
below. A complete copy f an NRP report on this subject is available 
upon request. 

Appealing to intrinsic versus extrinsic motivations . Many recruit- 
ment efforts concentrate on extrinsic motivations such as salary level, 
attractive facilities, and thf* availability of equipment. Most appeals 
of that type are relatively low on Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs. Although 
sometimes it is essential for a recruiter to address lower levels of 
Maslow's Hierarchy (e.g., providing housing in rural areas where housing 
would not otherwise be available), professional literature indicates 
that recruiters should primarily address different aspects of motivation 
such as illustrated in Figure 1 below. 



Figure 1 



Maslow's Weed Areas 



Sample Recruitment Foci 



Social Needs 
(e.g. , 1 ove, affection, 
and recognition) 



Friendliness of small communities 
Potential for status available in 
the prospective community 
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Figure 1 (Cont.) 



Sample Recruitment Foci 

Flexible programming to work in 

one's own interest area 
Small enrollments facilitating 

Individual attention to students 
District fod on quality education 
programs 

Administrative support for profes- 
sional growth and development 
Peer support environments 
Professional growth opportunities 
Any special self -development 
opportunities available such as 
proximities to professional 
libraries or extended universities 

Consideration of local cultural norms . The 1978-79 NRP study found 
tremendous resistance to change in rural areas (38% of all states involved 
in the study) and suspicion of outside interference (7Z% of all states 
involved) . 

Careful screening of potential staff members who are unfamiliar 
with rural areas and certain types of rural subcultures should occur 
to determine their interests, aptitudes, and personal goals and to 
evaluate them with regard to compatibility with those at the local area. 
Adept rural administrators have realized the value of balancing their 
established staff with residents who understand their particular subculture 
and with newcomers who can offer unique cultural perspectives. Some 
administrators have employed informal checklists when interviewing persons 
external to their community. 

Tapping individualized "hot buttons." Interviewers interested in 
hiring persons not indigenous to the rural area would want to identify 
individualized needs and motivations of interviewees in ways consistent 
with Maslow's Hierarchy. An example follows regarding the "hot button" 
of status. 

Some administrators have called institutions of higher education 
and requested names of the highest ranking graduates in the field in 
which personnel were needed. Prospective employers then called the 
recommended graduates, explaining their penchant for quality and why 
they were interested 1n that particular graduate. 

Selling one's district . The most effective recruitment techniques 
will exploit all resources of rural areas to the maximum extent possible. 
A skillful recruiter will attempt to convert adverse circumstances into 
assets wherever possible before, during, and after recruitment interviews. 
In an interview situation, this could mean selling the challenge of 
working in a community in which children are predominantly of low socio- 
economic backgrounds (thus addressing the self-esteem or self-actualization 
levels of Maslow's Hierarchy). 
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Maslow's Need Areas 
Self- Esteem Needs 



Self-Actualization Needs 



Recruitment Resources Available at the National Level 

A National Personnel Needs Data Bank was Initiated in 1980 by the 
NRP. The NRP maintains an informal exchange for rural school districts 
attempting to locate qualified special education personnel and support 
personnel interested in working in rural and remote areas. Listings of 
position openings are periodically featured in special editions of the 
NRP national newsletters; and position listings are also maintained in 
the offices of NRP for persons calling regarding such positions. During 
1981, the NRP also began to maintain listings of districts interested 
in teacher exchanges. 



Factors Influencing Retention of Professional 
Staff in Rural Areas" (Casto) 

Once a person is recruited for a position in a rural area, two 
factors come into play that have important influence on a person's 
longevity 1n that position. Broadly stated, these factors include 
job-related influences and factors related to the local environment. 

I nfluences Related to the Job 

Satisfaction with defined duties . Most job-related influences 
can be altered. The important thing is to collect data at each local 
project level that pinpoints c curces of job dissatisfaction. Then, 
remedial steps can be taken. The assessment of job satisfaction levels 
of employees on a formal or informal basis can lead to job-related 
improvements which dramatically increase job satisfaction. 

Physical environment in which work is conducted . Numerous studies 
have reported on the effects of various facilities on worker produc- 
tivity and satisfaction. Satisfaction with improved physical environ- 
ment results 1n improvements in overall job satisfaction ratings. Many 
early special education programs are located in unwanted and unused 
facilities. An ugly or overcrowded facility can have a depressing effect 
on both children and staff. 

Salaries and fringe benefits . Most rural personnel suffer from 
being overworked and underpaid. This situation persists despite the 
fact that surveys such as Needle, Griffin & Svendsen (1980) demonstrate 
the importance of salaries and fringe benefits to rural professionals. 
If sufficient monies do not exist to pay competitive salaries, then 
considering alternative service delivery strategies might be feasible, 
these include hiring fewer persons at a professional level at competitive 
salaries and hiring more paraprofessionals. 

Relationships with supervisors and co-workers . Peer and supervisory 
support may help alleviate job stress in difficult situations and assist 
in retaining personnel. This help may be in the form of information 
to assist with unusual problems, in addition to the provision of emotional 
support (Daley, 1979). Supervisors and peers also provide most of the 
reinforcement. When that reinforcement is adequate, job satisfaction 
is rated higher. Supervisors allowing their employees to use their 
discretion concerning sick and annual leave can help alleviate job stress 
and help retain employees. 




Reinforcement from students or clients . This relates closely 
to the severity of client problems. The most severely impaired clients 
are usually the most difficult because of their slow response to 
treatment. It may be frustrating to wait weeks and sometimes months for 
noticeable improvement. It has been suggested that this problem may be 
alleviated by arranging for all staff members to share the caseload 
and also to rotate the more difficult clients repeatedly. One of the 
unique problems of the rural area professional staff is that it is 
usually small, so efforts toward rotating clients must be carefully 
planned. 

Availability of support services . Another job-related factor 
that contributes to higner retention rates is the availability of 
support services. Again, if rural personnel have access to direct 
communication with technical assistance personnel, they are less likely 
to feel isolated and alone. WATS line communication channels can be 
set up and dedicated closed-circuit television can be utilized to 
transmit training and technical information. Other support system 
services contributing to the retention of rural personnel are information 
dissemination systems, access to some type of technical assistance, 
and access to regional and national conferences. 

Staff development and in-service training activities . Another 
job-related factor that contributes to higher retention rates is improved 
staff development and in-service training capability. Many times, 
staff members in rural settings are isolated from professionals in the 
field. To maintain and improve their skill levels, individual training 
plans should be developed for every individual in an organization. These 
plans should be individualized, but they may contain both individual 
and group training activities. 

Influences Related to the Local Environment 

Cultural and i c.reational opportunities . To the extent that a 
worker's cultural and recreational interests match those available in 
the rural environment he/she is more likely to remain in that environment. 
When there is a clear mismatch, some adjustment must occur or the worker 
is not likely to remain. Tucker {1970) has advocated that workers take 
an inventory of their own cultural and recreational interests, take an 
inventory of those available in the local culture, and then develop an 
individual plan of action to maximize their cultural and recreational 
opportunities. In some cases, substitutions can be made, i.e., water 
skiiing for snow skiiing. In other cases, trips outside may be planned 
to meet cultural or recreational needs. 

Acceptance by member s of rural contnuni ties. Many rural communities 
view outsiders with suspicion and mistrus"t. Bering alienated from 
community life results in increased stress and reduced productivity. 
This alienation may occur because the community is slow to accept out- 
siders, or it may occur because the outsider is culturally arrogant 
and tends to belittle the local community. In either case, acceptance 
may be gained by showing genuine interest in community life and reacting 
positively to the community. 
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Acceptance of local geography and climate . Geographic and climatic 
differences exist in rural areas which can be taken in stride or which 
pose serious problems. Acceptance of such variations is part of the 
characteristics of those service providers whc tend to remain in rural 
areas . 

Conclusion 

The cost of replacing rural professionals who leave positions 
after a short time has never been calculated. If such costs could be 
ascertained, they would be staggering. This is one of the critical 
factors in rural service delivery that must be foremost in our minds. 
When recruiting a staff, we must direct our attention to recruiting those 
professionals most likely to remain in rural areas and then take all 
possible measures to ensure their job longevity. 
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Session Overview 



The session was designed to present some notions that are to be in- 
cluded in a Rural Network monograph related to parent participation in 
rural programs for young handicapped children. Presenters included con- 
tent related to effective practices (Shearer), viewing parent involvement 
as working with adult learners (Hutinger), and the readiness of parents to 
become involved with an earlv intervention program (Gentry). 



Parents' Readiness for Participation in Early Intervention 
Programs'" (Gentry) ~ 

The necessity of parental participation in early intervention for children 
with special needs is based on a belief that parents know their child better than 
anyone else and that parents are their child's primary teacher. But it is essen- 
tial to consider the readiness of parents of voung handicapped children to be- 
come involved in various services to their children since there are often manv 
factors working against such involvement. Both general involvement (in an early 
intervention program) and specific involvement (in workina on a specific task) 
are considered together since the latter is clearly dependent on the former. 

Parent readiness to participate can be defined as 1) motivation to become 
involved, 2) possession of adequate prerequisite knowledge, and 3) an ability to 
attend. Motivation, thouah it may be a fuzzy concept, is an imDOrtant Dractical 
consideration in workino with parents of handicapped children. Here it is used 
to «refer to behavioral indicators that parents are willing to actively partici- 
pate in their children's program. Perhaps every early educator has interacted 
with parents who cannot yet acknowledge that their child has a handicap, let 
alone become involved with that child in an early intervention proaram. Even 
after parents can accept their child's handicap, they may choose for a variety 
of reasons not to become involved in their child's program, even at a minimal 
level. Motivation, viewed as an important consideration prior to initiating 
a learnino task, leads to the concept of readiness. Motivation to attend to 
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and acquire new information related to educational programming can be 
overwhelming if parents are still enveloped by grie* reactions to their 
child's diagnosis. 

The parents' emotional state is an integral comoonent of the factors 
related to readiness. Elements of the readiness factor are also impacted 
by characteristics of a rural community such as isolation, transportation 
problems, independence, and staff shortaoes. Finally, Prerequisite know- 
ledge which may enhance readiness can include an understandinn of the im- 
portance of parent participation, assessment information, ongoina data 
showing child change through successful programming, and specifics describ- 
ing a particular handicapping condition. 

Parent readiness can be encouraged by an understanding of the varving 
responses a family may experience, the effective use of communication 
tools can assist early education staff in their task of exchanging informa- 
tion with families and attempting to assess readiness. 

> 

Participation options, depending upon the parents' degree of readiness, 
will vary, depending upon the family's needs. Assisting with transportation, 
circulating a newsletter, attending meetings, or organizing meetings, seeking 
political or financial aid for the program, assisting in the classroom (if 
one is available), or assisting with assessment are all examples of the 
numerous involvement opportunities. Parents may also be involved in conduct- 
ing home programs with their child. When the program is home based, parents 
participate actively in the home visit. The success rate for involvement in 
each of these endeavors will be increased if the parent has had the tirm. and 
encouragement to develop a readiness for participation. 

Effective Practices in Parent Involvement (Shearer) 

In the field of early chilti^ood education for the handicapped, it has be- 
come widely accepted that we must in fact involve parents if we expect the 
children we serve to maintain the gains that they experience throuah earlier 
intervention. And for a session with this topic of Issues and practices in 
parent involvement, it is good to review why we feel we need to involve parents 
in their child's early childhood education. 

Rationale for Parent Involvemen t 

1. The Child's First Teacher ; Parents are their child's first teacher. 
They are the first adults to interact with the infant and they are 
the ones who begin to teach the child skills in the home. 

2. Parents Know Their Child Best : The parents will alwavs know what 
their child's best learning styles are, what the best reinforcements 
for them are and what their child is ready to learn better than anv 
other person. 

3. Caretaking Responsibility : Another reason for involving parents is 
that parents will have the responsibility for taking care of their 
handicapped child for a much longer period of time than parents of 
normal children. Therefore, it is important that thev acquire skills 
in teaching their child. 
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4. Provides Functional Learnin g: Involvement of parents in the plan- 
ning and implementation of curriculum of a preschool child and 
implementing that Into the home insures that what the child is learn- 
ing is, in fact, appropriate and functional to that child's develop- 
ment. 

5. Minimizes Transfer of Learning Problems : Involving parents directly 
with the child's education minimizes the difficulty of attempting to 
transfer what the child has learned in the classroom back to the home 
where what has been learned is used in a practical environment. 

6 - Preventative Function : Involving parents in the child's education 
and providing parents with teaching skills help to insure that the 
parents can transfer those skills to other siblings and future 
siblings in the home. 

7. Assess Parent/Child Interaction : Involving parents in the proaram 
provides the teacher with an opportunity to observe how the parents 

and child interact, which will indicate to the teacher the best approach 
in involving the parents- with their child's education. 

8. Documented Effectiveness : Parents serve as very aood evaluators of 
program in that they can see the results on a daily basis in the home. 

As we have worked with parents in the Portage Project over the years we 
ve come up with a few helpful hints on How To' Work With Parents : 

!• Model for the parents \ show them what to do and how to do it . 
Parents do not often think of themselves as teachers of their own 
children, and, therefore, they have not had much practice in conduct- 
ing very specific educational activities and reinforcement techniques 
with their child. As a result, it is important not to only describe 
what should be done with the child, but to model for the parents. 

2. Have parents practice teaching the activity in front of you . 

This is one step that we find to be lacking 90% of the time in those 
programs that have difficulty in involvina parents. Parents will nod 
their heads yes and sincerely feel they understand what the teachina 
technique will be for a particular activity. Nevertheless, when 
asked to perform that activity it is often times discovered that they 
did not fully understand how to present the activity, how to reinforce 
the activity and/or how to record that activity. 

3 - Reinforce the parents . Tell them when they are teaching correctly. 
As stated earlier, parents do not often think of themselves as 
teachers of their children. Therefore, when practicing an activity 
in front of another adull it often times is intimidatinq and there- 
fore parents seem inhibited in role playinq for a teacher. Thus the 
parents need to be told how well they are doing, that thev really did 
a good job with their child. 



4 - Individualize for parents . We, as educators, have learned over the 
years that all children are different and so we need to individualize 
our curriculum for each child. But we have often lost sight of the 
fact that parents are different too and therefore we need to individ- 
ualize our teaching techniques with parents based on what thev understand, 



what their present teaching skills are and how willing they are 
to teach their own children. 



5. Involve parents in planning goals . Parents are much more likely 
to Initiate and continue to implement curriculum .if they have had 
an opportunity to assist in curriculum planning. 

And finally here are some Ideas for Motivating Parents : 

1. Establish responsibilities at the beginning. 

a) Plan a parent orientation. 

b) Discuss and sign a written agreement. 

2. Have a thorough knowledge of your program model and curriculum to 
assist you in conveying confidence and enthusiasm. 

3. Educate parents concerning your need for their participation. 

- They know their child best. 

- They have taught the child all he/she already knows. 

- They can teach without the home teacher, but the home teacher 
cannot teach without them. 

- Emphasize the importance of classroom/home follow through. 

4. Show confidence in your parents. Help them believe in themselves as 
teachers. 

5. Utilize the parents' skills, talents and interests. Ask parents 
additional ways in which they would like to participate. 

6. Start slowly: parents don't view themselves as teachers. 

- Use activities on which the parents want to work. 

- Reinforce parents for the teaching they do well, 

- Plan activities with which the parents and child can be successful, 
particularly during the first week. 

- Model all activities for parents and then let the parents model them 
back. 

7. Get an involved parent interacting with an inactive parent. 

8. Promote socialization among parents as a reward for participation. 

9. Give special recognition to active parents. 

Parents As Adult Learners (Hutinger) 

Planning for effective parent involvement can be enhanced by viewing the 
parent as an adult learner, a conceptual approach used by those in continuing 
education. Service delivery staff are so accustomed to planning programs for 
children that they sometimes use similar approaches for working with parents. 
Techniques that are effective with very young handicapped children are seldom 
appropriate for adults. Service personnel who are adept in identifying and 
programming for developmental differences in young children frequently have 
not been trained to work with developmental differences in adults. 
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Application of theoretical approaches used in continuing education re- 
lated to adult learners leads to a perspective on parent involvement that 
is somewhat different from the usual activities used by various successful 
programs. Viewing parents as adult learners provides a framework to use 
in decision-making for both planning and carrying out a variety of proce- 
dures to implement parents' participation in their children's programs. 

The adult comes into an educational program, says Knowles (1978), largely 
because he or she is experiencing some inadequacy in coping with current life 
problems. It is likely that this is the situation the parents of the handi- 
capped child experience during and after the time they make the decision 'co 
participate in an early intervention program. Knowles says of the adult 
learner, "He wants to apply tomorrow what he learns today, so his time per- 
spective is one of immediacy of application." (1978, p. 58). Surely this 
describes the needs of many parents of handicapped children. 

Knowles points out that use of a problem orientation has important impli- 
cations related to organization of cur.-icula and learning experiences for 
adult learners. If this is true, then a relevant curriculum for parents 
must be organized around the problem areas that the adults themselves see as 
problems . 

Another of Knowles' assumptions is that as a person grows and matures his/ 
her self-concept moves from one of total dependency (in infancy) to increasing 
self-directedness. Maintaining that the point at which the individual achieves 
a self-concept of essential self-direction is the point where an individual 
psychologically becomes an adult, Knowles notes a critical juncture. At this 
point, the individual dew ops a deep psychological need to be perceived by 
others as being self-di retted. When the parent finds him/herself in a situa- 
tion where he/she is not allowed to be self-directing, the adult experiences 
tension between the situation and his/her sel r-concept. 

The reservoir of experience accumulated by the adult (parent) is at the 
same time a rich resource for learning and a broad base upon which to relate 
new learning. If parent involvement is to be successful, there should be 
decreasing emphasis on traditional teaching transmittal techniques and in- 
creasing emphasis on experiental techniques which "tap the experience of the 
learners and involve them in analyzing their experience, " (Knowles, 1978, 
p. 56). Application of this assumption to practice in parent involvement 
would suggest that the use of lectures, canned audio-visual presentations and 
assigned reading are much less appropriate than discussion, hands-on experience, 
simulation, field experience, and other action-learning techniques. 

Knowles outlines a set of characteristics of learning which have been 
adopted for parent involvement experiences by changing the word "learners" 
to "parents". The list follows: 

1. Parents feel a need to learn. 

2. The learning environment is characterized by physical comfort, mutual 
respect and trust, mutual helpfulness, freedom of expression, and 
acceptance of differences. 

3. Parents perceive the goals of the learning experience to be their ooals. 

4. Parents accept a share of the responsibility for planning and operating 
a learninq experience, so thev then have a feeling of commitment to- 
ward it. 
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5. Parents participate actively in the learning process. 

6. The learning process is related to an makes" use of the experience 
of the learners. 

7. Parents have a sense of progress toward their goals. 

(Knowles, 1978, pp.78, 79) 
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Topic: Interagency Coordination: Small Group Discussion 



Presenters: Steve Threet 

College of Human Development 

and Learning 
Department of Special Education 
Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 

Marilyn Johnson, Director 
Parent Involvement Program 
United Cerebral Palsy Assn. of New York 
Southern Tier Division 
231 Roberts Building 
Jamestown, New York 14701 

This session entailed a small group discussion centered on interagency 
coordination at the local level. The format was a problem solving one in 
which mutual problems were listed and group solutions were shared. Mary 
Morse, MICE Project, Concord, New Hampshire; Marilyn Johnson- Parent In- 
volvement Program, Jamestown, New York; and Steve Threet, Murray State 
University, Murray, Kentucky facilitated the session, providing successful 
coordinating strategies that had been utilized by their projects. Problems 
discussed included turf guarding, communication breakdowns, legal restraints, 
and program overlap. 



Mary Morse 
MICE Project 
RFD #4, Box 90 
Concord, NH 03301 
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Topic: Rural Transportation: A Problem Solving Session 



Moderator: Jamie Tucker 

Resources Developer 

Region VI Resources Access Project 

1209 West 12th 

Austin, Texas 78703 



Transportation continues to be a major problem for professionals 
involved in service delivery to handicapped children in rural areas 
of America. Realities such as long distances, isolated families, 
inadequate funding, scarcity of services, and problems with service 
delivery vehicles have forced rural service providers to seek other 
means of reaching rural families. This small group problem-solving 
session addressed three approaches that offer possibilities for 
dealing with the transportation situation. 

Jimmye Gowling, from Project: SEARCH, Silsbee, Texas, discussed 
the use of a mobile van in service delivery to handicapped children 
in Silsbee. Project: SEARCH has experienced a great deal of success 
in utilizing a mobile van and Ms. Gowling shared practical information 
concerning acquisition, problems, successes, cost, upkeep, and other 
data relative to use of the van. 

Marilyn Johnson, from the Parent Involvement Program, Jamestown, 
New York, offered an innovative strategy for securing funds. Her 
program is experimenting with the idea of petitioning Family Court for 
transportation money. Ms. Johnson also shared some concerns relative 
to additional insurance for staff who must transport families. 

The S-E-Kan Project in Parsons, Kansas has been successful in 
leasing cars for rural staff to drive. Ms. Lee Snyder-McClean shared 
strategies involved in this approach which relieves the service provider 
of having to use his/her personal car to reach families. 

Following a brief presentation by each participant, the audience 
engaged 1n a sharing discussion and question period regarding problems 
and possible solutions to transportation problems. Although no 
definitive solutions were reached, participants in the small group 
problem solving session were stimulated to tackle their transportation 
problems again. Many left with the feeling that, although the problems 
are complex and difficult, other projects are facing them, too, and 
that by sharing ideas, success, and failures, solutions can be found. 
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Topic: Networks: Building on the Rural Self-Help Tradition 



Presenter: Stephen R. Wilson 
Network Coordinator 
Rural Coalition 
Washington, D.C. 



The problems confronted when delivering educational services to 
rural handicapped children are common to the delivery of any human ser- 
vices program in rural communities: lack of political and institutional 
sensitivity, difficulties in recruitment and retention of technical pro- 
fessionals, inadequate densities of needy populations and insufficient 
financial bases for payment of services tied to increased costs for 
facilities and transportation. Public awareness and readiness to react 
and act on any particular issue are mitigated against by the absence of 
communication systems and the overwhelming dilenma of rural life. 

All of these problems are now exacerbated by the threatened and real 
reduction in federal support for human services, and the discussions 
of decreased vigilence and regulation that we have established to protect 
special populations like handicapped children. 

HCEEP and all rural advocate and support organizations have the tri- 
fold challenge of increasing impact with decreasing resources; utilizing 
political persuasion while maintaining professional leadership; and sus- 
taining community support while their very actions are likely to expand 
the demands of rural communities for their services. 

To be most effective, a network has to be both well-defined and 
flexible. Rural networks must always have a local, regional, state 
and national presence in order to be most effective. This is not easily 
accomplished. Many long-established organizations that have built their 
networks from bottom up to top down now realize tremendous resources 
required, and the sometimes questionable effectiveness of their single 
issue initiatives. 

■ 

These groups now see the benefit of becoming a coalition on fun- 
damental values for improved lifestyles for rural communities. Some 
organizations serve only the poor or only farmers, or only use their 
efforts to increase adequate health care. But with a shared agenda 
and joint actions, much more can be accomplished for each of the special 
populations of concern. 

My strongest recommendation is that while you work to overcome pro- 
fessional bias, disproportionate allocation of resources, institutional 
jealousy and turf-dispute within your own discipline, you also look 
for other rural allies. 

Other rural groups, and national organizations that represent chiefly 

rural areas, or in some part speak to rural concerns, need to hear your 

voice. In this way the work of HCEEP is placed on the agenda of other 

networks as well. The progression is geometric, and the tactical exchange 
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that occurs between representative community organizers and other leaders 
is essential to creative and effective solutions to our long-term problems. 

More specifically, now that the distribution of resources is shifted 
down from the federal to state level, increased scrutiny of state allo- 
cations is critical. Within your state organizations, you may wish to 
coalesce with other human service organizations and form a monitoring 
and advocacy committee. The size of any one special population may not 
be politically impactful. But when joined by a statewide organization, 
that population's needs are more likely to be addressed by the state 
legislature and governor's office. 

Efforts such as new coalitions require additional personal and 
financial expenditures from organizations with limited resources. Recent 
events, more than any time before, would indicate that no institution, 
particularly government, can be relied on to meet the needs of rural 
people. Therefore, the responsibility for progressive change lies within 
the community and the individuals concerned. We should re-evaluate the 
important uses of public information and the promotion of volunteerism 
and how these campaigns served in the struggle for public accommodations, 
women's and Black suffrage, and the existing policies for handicapped 
education. 

Returning to these techniques, refining them in ways that are 
appealing to a broad cross-section of people is ths key to the establish- 
ment of a network that meets the three challenges I mentioned earlier. 

Volunteers, linked with professionals based in rural areas, can 
provide a link with the public at-large, and access local resources for 
promotion and education. We have done a poor job of marketing the 
benefits of human service programs. The concern and responsiveness of 
the public has been taken for granted. The results of our inattention 
helped support the swing in public consciousness reflected in the support 
for the new Administration's policies. 

HCEEP's proposed state and sub-state chapters can be ably augmented 
by action committees and individual volunteers made up of parents of 
handicapped children, retirees and other interested citizens. 

Workshopping, and public information campaigns with these volunteers 
and HCEEP members can result in: increased media coverage of beneficial 
programs; positive change in institutional and political sensitivity; 
monitoring; and making an impact on resource allocations by state and 
local agencies. Further, with such campaigns you derive an analysis of 
public interest and involve other groups and organizations interested in 
rural human service delivery. 4 

It is expensive and difficult to obtain trainers and to conduct 
large meetings, but this is not necessary for the implementation of my 
recommendations. Linkage with other established advocacy organizations 
provides a deep well of experienced people who are capable in every 
area of volunteerism and public information. Locally, progressive media 
personalities, schools of journalism and communication can be tapped for 
expertise in the development of information programs. 
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Each training initiative should be focused on "how to" rather than 
"what is" in order that time is most efficiently utilized, and partici- 
pants leave with strategies that can be implemented, and tied to the 
overall initiative of HCEEP or the coalition efforts of the network. 

It is my belief that building on such foundations is the longest 

and hardest route, but it is the most successful and long-term approach 

to the promotion of social change and the provision of needed services 
for all handicapped children. 

Additionally, and most importantly, such organization provides the 
only real clout remaining to special interest organizations. An identi- 
fiable constituency that can be mobilized is the fuel that powers the 
political system. With a return to state control, local officials, 
state legislators and governors become equally, if not more, attentive 
to your area or specialized population, than federal officials elected 
from your area have been. It is with an organized constituency that 
you can make an important impact on such political systems. 

Lastly, it is most important to dig deep to support your own and 
other human service organizations. If you are employed in a social 
service field, or your agency receives funds that are allocated to or 
protected by a network such as HCEEP, it should be able to contribute 
1% of salaries or budget to such efforts. Some thought should be given 
to whether the remaining g9% would be available or will remain available 
without the efforts of HCEEP and other organizations. 




HCEEP RURAL WORKSHOP C VALUATION 




Evaluation Report 



HCEEP Rural Network 
Second Annual Workshop 



Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
June 10-12, 1981 



Upon the conclusion of the Second Annual Rural Workshop, participants 
were requested to complete an evaluation questionnaire. Fifty-five individ- 
uals from 21 states representing 45 different agencies, Governmental offices 
or special projects attended the workshop. Thirty-three of the workshop's 
55 participants completed the questionnaire. (See Appendix A). Respondents 
described their overall satisfaction with the meetino and rated the extent 
to which each workshop purpose was met. Sessions were evaluated in terms of 
quality and usefulness. Open-ended Questions assessed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the meetina, interest in future rural workshops and interest 
in the development of reoional networks. Additional comments concernina 
the value of the meeting, and comments on the location, organization and 
accommodations were elicited. Respondents were also asked to indicate their 
professional affiliation. Table 1 reflects this breakdown. 



TABLE 1 



Professional Affiliation 



N 



HCFEP Demonstration Project (East) 
HCEEP Demonstration Project (West) 
HCEEP Outreach Project (East) 
HCEEP Outreach Project (West) 



A 
6 
2 
6 



sin 

TA/05E 

Former HCEEP Project 
Other (please specify) 



i 
2 
2 



Individuals who specified their 
professional affiliation were: 



University Instructor 
Private consultant 
Educational cooperative 
Regional laboratory 



1 
2 
2 
1 



Total 



33 
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Overall Satisfaction: Participants rated their overall satisfaction with 
the workshop on a 7-point scale, with 7 as the hiqhest ratinq. The mean, based 
on 33 responses, was 5.86. This positive ratinq indicates that the workshop 
provided a very satisfactory experience for the participants. 

Purposes of Workshop Achieved. Participant responses suqqest that all work 
shop purposes were well achieved (See Table 2). The workshop's purpose "to 
encouraqe both mutual development of solutions to common problems and the build- 
inq of renional networks" received the most positive ratinq. 



Table 2 



Workshop Purpose N Mean 

A. To provide a forum for communication 33 6.36 

amona rural projects. 

P. To allow projects to share successful 33 5.92 

practices. 

C* To encouraqe both mutual development of 55 6.12 

solutions to common problems and the 
buildinq nf reqional networks. 

D. To strengthen the HCfEP rural network 53 6.60 

and to encouraqe the development of 
reqi ona 1 net works . 



MITT: Ratings on a 7-point scale, with 7 being the most positive. 



Quality and Usefulness of Sessions, Sessions addressing 16 topics of 
interest were rated for their quality arid usefulness. As can be seen in Table 
3, participants qave the majority of presentations positive ratings. The means 
for both qualify and usefulness of 11 sessions were above 5.0 on a 7-point scale 
"Staff Training for Rural Personnel 11 , "Securinq Rinds" and the closino speaker 
received particularly high ratinqs in both areas. In general. '.'ie ratings imply 
that the sessions were well presented and that their con+e^l was appropriate in 
terms of its usefulness and applicability for particip 
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table: 3 



SESSION 

1. Opening Speaker 

2. Keynote Speaker 

3. Transition into Public Schools 

4. Interaqency Coordination: State 
Success Stories 

5. Affectinq Rural, State and 
Federal Policy 

6- Rural Service Delivery Strateaies 
That Work: Innovative Models 

7. Staff Traininn for Rural Personnel 

8. Securinq Funds (3-Hour Workshop) 

9. Rural Service Delivery Strateqies 
That Work: A State Perspective 

10. Recruitinq Personnel for Rural Areas 

U. Parent Involvement 

12. Interaqency Coordination: 
Discussion Group 

13. Rural Transportation: Problem 
Solvinq Session 

14. Networks Networks: Buildinq on the Rural 
Self-help Tradition 

15. Buildinq Reqional Networks: 
Regional Workshops 

16. Closing Speaker 



QUALITY 
N MEAN 
20 5.5 
30 5.03 
13 5. 84 

8 5.5 



USEFULNESS 
N MEAN 



18 

27 
12 

8 



NO DATA AVAILABLE 



12 5.25 

5 6.4 
9 6.22 

3 5.33 

8 6.25 

6 5.83 

6 5.83 

6 5.66 

24 3.79 



12 
5 
7 

2 
B 
6 



26 
22 



5.57 
6.5 



23 

24 
21 



5.66 
4.85 
5.75 

5.5 



4.91 

6.2 

6.42 

6 

6.12 
6 

5 

4.33 

3.95 

5.91 
6.47 



NOTE: Ratings on a 7-point scale, with 7 beinq the most positive 
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OPEN ENDED QUESTIONS 

Narrative and quantitative responses were solicited for 10 questions. Those 
responses are summarized in the following paraqraphs. 



Meeting and interactinq with other professionals involved in rural service 
delivery (9 participants provided this or a similar response). 

The closina speaker (5 participants provided this response). 

Information on service delivery models, interaqency coordination (2 par- 
ticipants provided this response). 

The regional network meeting (3 participants provided this response). 
Conference planning and scheduling. 

The individual conference time I requested and received. 

The interest I sow beinq developed in incorporating other aqencies 
besides HCEEP Projects in the preschool rural cause. 

The most useful aspect of this workshop was the atmosphere of mutual interest 
and support, the exchange of ideas both between individuals and in qroups, 
and the mutual understandinq of issues. 

Question 2. In future HCEEP rural consortium meetings and activities, what topics 
and issues do you believe should be addresse d? 



Comments to this question were as follows: 

Continue to stress legislative involvement on public awareness as well as 
cooperation with schools and other aqencies servino rural handicapped. 

Expand the definition of inter-aqency coordination. 

Include information on fund raising, especially for private, non-profit 
agencies, provide more information on funding from corporations. 

Expand the network into agencies and programs outside of HCEEP network 
and public schools. 

Incorporate bnd/or expand the network to include minority/ethnic group 
representation. 

Continue with the develooment of interaoency models and information on 
how to set them up. 

Concentrate on Personnel Preparation. 



Question 1. What was the most positive part of the workshop for you? 
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Topics and issues should remain the same - but a higher level of expertise 
might make the workshop of this type more useful. 

Fach meeting should include a session on the latest issues or changes, etc. 
which appear to be cominn out of Washington, D.C. 

Information/ideas about how the network can work cooperatively and inter- 
face with other service system aroups; how this can benefit both actual 
practices at the local level and policies at the state and federal level 
and, then develop a mechanism for implementation. 

Information reaardinn research methodoloqy and program evaluation that is 
appropriate for rural service delivery. 

More "workshops" , not presentations, on individual proqrams which are not 
very useful to other projects. 

Information on family treatment modes and about workinq with rural families 
with varyinq problems - low-economic households, handicapped parents, home 
proorams, scheduling problems, etc. 

The network should maintain and expand directions presently underway. 

The sessions I attended dealt primarily with administrative and political 
issues or with dissemination (outreach) procedures. While these are all 
important, I would like to have seen a better balance of sessions which 
focus on the actual services delivered in rural areas, e.g. proqram organ- 
ization, curricula, etc. and on the maintenance of quality proqrams in 
terms of content of staff traininq etc. 

One specific topic of concern to us is that of infant services in truly rural 
— i.e., remote areas. Specifically, so much of an infant service program 
is usually built around medical care and services. However, the nearest 
neonatal unit in our area is a 2h hour drive. How are other rural proqrams 
dealing with this problem? 

Broadening educational focus to include medical/social services perspective 
as they apply to rural service delivery. 



Administrative support for programs. 



Utilize parents as speakers. 



Question 3. Do you feel this workshop was worth the time and effort you invested? 

Twenty-nine respondents indicated that the workshop was worth the time 
and effort invested; two individuals responded negatively. A few respondents 
provided narrative comments which included positive statements about the quality 
of sessions, usefulness of information and the small size of the workshop. One 
respondent suggested that more time should have been alloted for "brain storming" 
among participants. An additional criticism was that session * . 2s lacked 
specificity. 

Question 4. Please indicate your overall satisfaction with this workshop. 
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EXTREMELY 
SATISFIED 



Satisfied 



Not at All 
Satisfied 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

As previously mentioned in this report, 52 respondents answered this 
question. The mean response was 5.86 on the 7 point scale. 

Question 5. In your opinion, what was the weakest component for (or aspect) of 
this workshop? 

A variety of responses were received and are listed below: 

Not knowing what the proqram agenda was until registration and not know- 
inq about the continental breakfast. 

Not enouqh people, especially new (or less experienced project people), 

larqely. because of what such people could have oained from the conference. 

There wasn't enouqh time to pursue in depth the topics of interest. 

Gettinq behind schedule on occasion. 

The speaker at the closina luncheon. 

When talkinq about their own projects, speakers need to describe process 
and aspects which can be used elsewhere. "Show & Tell" about a specific 
project serving a specific group is interpstinq - but those from other parts 
of the country need to know things which they can use. 

Keynote and opening speaker. 

Rural emphasis sometimes lost in individual sessions, e.g. parent involvement. 

Que stion 6. If you requested an individual consultation, was time allotted for it? 

Durinq the cuurse of the workshop, participants were given an opportunity 
for individual consultations by request. Four participants indicated that they 
requested and received an individual consultation. All four stated that their 
individual consultation was helpful. 

Question 7. Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in Rural Network? 

Twenty-seven respondents chose to answer this question positively while 
two respondents indicated that the workshop did not increase their interest as 
their interest was high prior to the workshop. Comments to this question were 
as follows: 

It's nice to know that I'll have some place to turn for help as my project 
spreads to rural tarqet areas. 

I'm new, so it M sparked ,f my interest. I now know that I'm not strugqlinq 
alone and that my state is not struqqlinq alone. 
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F requently i feel that few people are concerned with or interested in 

rural education. It is exciting to find other able professionals who choose 

to live and work in rural areas. 

I want to find out more about it. 

It increased my awareness and helped me to specify goals. 

I still feel the need for further clarification of purposes for Rural Network. 
I feel more comfortable about my understanding of the Rural Network's goals. 
I was not previously involved and now plan on it. 

Question 8. Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in building a 
regional network in your particular qeooraphical location? 

Of the 29 responses received for this question, 25 indicated that the work- 
shop did indeed increase their interest in buildinq a regional network whereas 2 
respondents said that it did not. One respondent was uncertain. Comments were 
as follows: 

I've included it in the dissemination plans of my project. 

I'm uncertain because of the many variables involved. 

If a core of "presenters" traveled around to reaions, it would be less 
expensive. Also, this might open opportunities for development of 
reqional talent. 

I have some feelino that we'd do better if we network on the basis of demo- 
graphic variables such as economy, density of population and remoteness - 
rather than geographic location. With modern technology of travel and 
communication, physical distance seems the easiest to overcome. 

We already have a very qood network within the state and in our particular 
area it would be a mistake to regionalize further. I feel this workshop 
should be kept at the national level at this time and move to facilitate 
cooperation of aqencies within each state. 

Yes, travel, money, uniqueness of qeoqraphical areas. 

Question 9, Do you think a series of reqional rural workshops may be more useful 
than a national rural workshop? 

Seventeen participants felt that a series of reqional rural workshops 
mioht be more useful than a national rural workshop. Six respondents stated a 
preference for a national workshop and 3 individuals were undecided. Comments 
were as follows: 

If you can net enough people toqether. 
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National workshop is still small enough in numbers to allow individual 
discussion yet the broad - based proqram presented is more stimulating and 
provocative than what a reqional workshop might offer. 

It would reduce travel distances (we're rural remember?). Involving more 
people in presenting from a region would make it more personal and would 
enhance the building bridges idea. We would also be able to brinq in 
more than one representative from different agencies and broaden our 
base to include minority aroups. 

Keep national workshop going annually, also. 

If the regional populations are tapped for awareness and expertise it 
would be successful. 

Yes and no - difficult to say since topics of importance may not be identical 
to each state in the various regions. 

We need both with somwhat different purposes. 

I'm not sure if regional should replace national. A reqional workshop can 
have a deeper impact on implementing ideas, availability of guick and 
accessable support, etc. A national workshop has the advantaqe of larqer 
exposure to other issues, larqer qroup support and allows for plsnninq 
for national issues, etc. 

Reqional workshop would help to meet the constraints of travel. 
Yes, travel, money, uniqueness of qeoqraphical areas. 

Possibly, maybe a survey could be done early in the fall to get a "feel" for 
how many miqht come. We can probably all provide appropriate mailing lists. 

Q uestion ID. List any comments you would like to make c onc erning the workshop 
location, organization, time of meetings, accommodations, etc . 

Exceptionally well-organized workshop - very pleasant surrounds. As a new- 
comer, I appreciated the openess and hospitality of all the participants. 
Thanks, 

Marvelous hospitality and accommodations. Conqrats to the local arrangements 
people (and to the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce.)! 

Excellent! 

Could the network avoid conferences beinq held in the FRA ratified states? 
Holding the workshop earlier in the year would have been more helpful. 
Good selection & planninn for convention! 
Great accommodations and organization. 
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Ok but expensive 

I appreciate all of the time and efforts which went into making this 
conference a success. 

Conference was small but those who came were commited and had valuable 
information to share. 

Well done in all respects* 

I wonder if more people - dd have come if it had been further east - but 
location in terms of hote~. activities was excellent. 

May want to consider that some people cannot come if we don't at least make 
interpreter services available. 

Well orqanized. Outside speakers not dynamic but qave us some good per- 
spectives. 



SUMMARY 

It is evident from tt .o analysis of both quantitative data and written comments 
that the Second Annual HCD:P Rural Network workshop was successful in promoting 
communication amonq individuals working with younci, handicapped children in rural 
areas. Workshop evaluation results also attest to its effectiveness in stimulating 
interest in the development of regional networks. 



Prepared bv David Gilderman 
WE5TAR 
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HCEEP RURAL NETWORK 
SECOND RURAL WORKSHOP 



June 11, Thursday 



Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

June 10-12, 1981 

AGENDA 



June 10, Wednesday 

5:00 PM - 8:00 PM Registration 



Opening Speaker: Barbara Zang, State Network Coordinator, 

Children's Defense Fund, Washington, D.C. 
"Affecting State and Federal Policy" 

Cocktail Reception and Regional Social Hour 



8:00 AM - 8:30 AM Late Registration 

8:30 AM Welcome and Network Update: Harris Gabel , Chairman 

Keynote Speaker: Everett Eddington, Director, ERIC-CRESS 

"Effective Change in Rural Schools and 
Communities" 

10:00 AM BREAK 

10:30 AM Concurrent Sessions: 

Transition into Public Schools: Workshop 

Patti Hutinger, Coordinator, Macomb, Illinois 

Wanda Black, Macomb, Illinois 

Marilyn Frank, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Interagency Coordination: State Success Stories 
Chris Bartlett, Maine 
Sharyl Gottschalk, South Dakota 

Affecting Rural State and Federal Policy: Discussion Group 
Barbara Zang, Washington, D.C. 

12:00 Noon LUNCH (On Your Own) 

1:30 PM Concurrent Sessions: 



Rural Service Delivery Strategies That Work: Innovative Models 
Jimmye Gowling, Silsbee, Texas 
Jim Pezzino, Missoula, Montana 

Staff Training for Rural Personnel 
Joyce Evans, Austin, Texas 
Diane Garner, Lubbock, Texas 
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AGENDA 

Page Two 



June ll t Thursday 

1:30 PM Concurrent Sessions (Continued): 

Securing Funds - Three Hour Workshop 

Sharon Kiefer, Coordinator, Lightfoot, Virginia 
Part 1. Corinne Garland, Houston, Texas 

Jane Weil, Machias, Maine 
Part 2. Arthur Moreau, Peoria, Illinois 

3:00 PM BREAK 

3:30 PM Concurrent Sessions: 

Securing Funds (Continued) 

Rural Service Delivery Strategies That Work: A State 
Perspective 

Jane Weil, Machias, Maine 

Damon Lamb, Marshall town, Iowa 

Recruiting Personnel for Rural Areas 
Doris Helge, Murray, Kentucky 
Glen Casto, Logan, Utah 

Issues and Practices in Parent Involv nent 
Dale Gentry, Coordinator, Moscow, luaho 
Patti Hutinger, Macomb, Illinois 

June 12, Friday 

8:00 AM Concurrent Sessions: 

Interagency Coordination: Small Group Discussion 
Steve Threet, Coordinator, Murray, Kentucky 
Jamie Tucker, Lubbock, Texas 
Mary Morse, Concord, New Hampshire 
Marilyn Johnson, Jamestown, New York 

Rural Transportation: A Problem Solving Session 
Jamie Tucker, Moderator, Lubbock, Texas 

9:00 AM Networks: Building on the Rural Self-Help Tradition 

Steven Wilson, Network Developer, Rural Coalition, 
Washington, D.C. 

10:15 AM BREAK 

10:45 AM Workshops by Regions: Building Regional Networks 

12:00 Noon LUNCH - Closing Speaker: Hon. Wes Watkins (D. Oklahoma) 

Chairman, Congressional Rural 
Caucus 
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Participants: 2nd Rural Workshop 



Chris Bartlett 

Division of Special Education 
Dept. of Educ. & Cultural Services 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
(207) 289-3451 

Talbot Black 
TADS 

500 NCNB Plaza 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 967-9221 

Wanda Black 

West Central 111 . Special 

Education Cooperative 
323 W. Washington 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
(309) 837-3911 

Deborah Brown 
Early Childhood Project 
188 South St. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 
(413) 499-0745 

Glen Casto 

Multi -Agency Project 

for Preschoolers 
P.O. Box 641 
Logan, Utah 84321 
(301) 750-2000 

Joan Clary 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bldg., 3rd Floor 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
(515) 281-3176 

Bonnie Smith- Dickson 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

(309) 298-1634 

Everett Eddington 
ERIC-CRESS 

New Mexico State University 
Las Crusas, New Mexico 88003 

Joyce Evans 

Southwest Education Development Lab 
211 East 7th St. 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Pam Frakes 

Early Lifestyle Program 
King's Daughters' School 
412 W. 9th St. 
Columbia, Tennessee 38401 
(615) 388-7811 

Marilyn R. Frank 
Project CH.A.R.T. 
West Virginia University 
311 Oglebay Hall 

Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 
(304) 293-3303 

Mary Fredericks 
6704 Beth Court 
Garland, Texas 

Harris Gabel , Chairman 

OUTFIT Project 
Box 151 Peabody College 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
(615) 327-8236 

Corinne Garland, Coordinator 
HCEEP Rural Network 
731 Wax Myrtle 
Houston, Texas 77079 
(713) 461-3200 

Dale Gentry 

Department of Special Education 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 
(208) 885-6150 

Sharyl Gottschal k 
Section for Special Education 
New State Office Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

Jimmye Gowl ing 
Project Search 
415 West Avenue N. 
Silsbee, Texas 77656 
(713) 385-5286 

Doris Helge, Director 

National Rural Project 

Center for Innovation & Development 

Murray State University 

Murray, Kentucky 42071 

(502) 762-3817 



Patricia Hutinger, Director 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 

27 Horrabin Hall 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

(309) 298-1634 

Marilyn M. Johnson 

Parent Involvement Program for Infants 
231 Roberts Building 
Jamestown, New York 14701 
(716) 483-0214 

Bob Kibler 

OUTFIT Project 

Box 151 Peabody College 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

.(615) 327-8236 

Sharon E. Kiefer 

Child Development Resources 

Outreach Project 
Box 299 

Lightfoot, Virginia 23090 
(804) 565-0303 



Barbara Kniest 

Child Development Resources 

Box 299 

Lightfoot, Virginia 23090 
(804) 565-0303 

Glenna Kyker 

Rural Education Diaqnosticians 
Box 3AC 

Las Crusas, New Mexico 88003 
(505) 646-1101 

Damon L. Lamb 
Project FINIS 
306 S. 17th Avenue 
Marshall town, Iowa 50158 
(515) 752-01013 

Lee K. McLean 
Parsons Research Center 
Chanute, Kansas 66720 
(316) 421-6850 

Tracev McMillan 
LATON/ Family Link 
P.O. Box 4170 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
(806) 742-3695 
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Steve Mishlove 

Arizona State Implementation Grant 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

(602) 255-3183 

Art Moreau 
CEPA 

Division of Innovation & Development 
Box 5-Z 

Peoria, Illinois 61650 

Mary Morse 
MICE Project 
RFD #4, Box 90 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

(603) 485-7674 

Jim Pezzino 

Big Sky Early Education Center 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 59812 
(406) 243-5467 

Dick Rundall 
Project RHISE/Outreach 
650 N. Main St. 
Rockford, Illinois 61103 
(815) 965-6766 

Sue Schafer 
Child Success Project 
Box 22487, THU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(817) 387-6063 

Steven Smith 
Project RHISE/Outreach 
650 N. Main St. 
Rockford, Illinois 61103 
(815) 965-6766 

Regina Swearengen 
LATON 

College of Home Economics 
P.O. Box 4170 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
(806) 742-3295 

Stephen W. Threet 

Early Lifestyle Proaram Demo. Project 
Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 
(615)762-2447 



Jamie Tucker 

Resources Devr. .oper 

Region VI Resources Access Project 

1209 West 12th 

Austin, Texas 78703 

..Mitf) 742-3148 

Ku> . . Walker 
Project Sunrise Outreach 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 59101 
(406) 657-2250 

The Honorable Wes Watxins (D. A kla.) 
Congressional Rural Caucus 
Cannon Building, Rm. 137 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Jane Wei 1 

Mashinghn County Children's Program 

0utreav.fi Project 
P.O. Box 311 
Machias > Maine 04654 
(406) 657-2250 

Steven Wilson 

Network Developer, Rural Coalition 
1035 30th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Nancy G. Yonkee 
Project SUNRISE Outreach 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 59101 
(4C6) 657-2250 

Gene Ann Young 

Brescia College Outreach Projec 

120 W. 7th St. 

Owensboro, Kentucky 42301 

Barbara Zang 

Children's Defence Fund 

1520 New Hampsnire Ave., N.W. 



Washington, D.C 
(202) 483-1470 



20036 



Sara Sack 
S-E-KAN 

Parsons Research Center 
Parsons, Kansas 67357 
(116) 421-6850 



Barbara Sobmorso? 
S-E-KAN 

Parsons Research 
Parsons, Kansas 
(316) 421-6850 



Center 
67357 
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Mike Woodard 
TADS 

500 NCNB Plaza 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

(919) 962-2001 

David Shearer 
Exceptional Child Center 
UMC 68 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 
(801) 750-1981 



Louise Phi il ips 
1510 Terrace 
Magnolia, Arkansas 



71753 



Phyllis Ellis 

420 S.E. 26th Terrace 

Topeka, Kansas 66605 

Ramona Patterson 
33 Patrician Shores 
Meredith, NH 03253 



(913) 296-3866 



(603) 279-8943 



Denese Pillar 
7712 B Albany 
Lubbock, Texas 



79401 



Pendy Payne 
P.O. Box 1999 
Thomasville, GA 31792 

Jerri Patterson 
P.O. Box 1999 
Thomasville, GA 31792 

Jim Fluegel , Director 
5 County Educational Coop 
P.O. Box 298 

McAlester, OK 74501 (918) 426-1242 

Kaye Theimer, Project Director, CIEEP 
Sandy Pedersen 
Pam Grannis 
Rhonda Malloy 

Caro) Clingan, Project Coordinator 
600 S. College 

Tulsa, OK 74104 (918) 592-6000 

Jo Ann Gordoni 
3100 Classen 
Norman, OK 73071 
(405) 521-2312 Office 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



HCEEP Rural Network 
Second Annual Workshop 

Sheraton Century Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
June 10-12, 19B1 

This questionnaire is designed to gather your opinions concerninq the quality 
and usefulness of this workshop. We will use the information you provide to 
determine the effectiveness of this meeting and to improve future meetinqs 
of this kind. We appreciate your most honest and objective opinions. 
THANK YOU. 

Please indicate your professional affiliation: 

HCEEP Demonstration Project (East) SIG 

HCEEP Demonstration Project (West) TA/OSE Staff 

HCEEP Outreach Project (East) former HCEEP Project 

HCEEP Outreach Project (West) Other(please specify) 



I. To what extent did you perceive the workshop to have achieved its purposes? 
(Plenfje circle the appropriate response for each itemT) 

Very Not at 

Well Adequately All 

A. To provide a forum for communication 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

amona rural projects. 

R. To allow projects to share successful 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

practices. 

C. To encourage both mutual development of 7654321 
solutions to common problems arid the 
buildinq of reqional networks. 

0. To strengthen the HCEEP rural network 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

and to encouraae the development of 
reqional networks. 
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II. The workshop aqenda was structured so that participants could choose amonq 
several topics of hiqh interest to rural HCEEP projects. Please rate 
sessions that you attended in terms ot both quality end usefulness. 



Session Title 
WFDNF5DAY, JUNF 10, 1981 
Openinq speaker 
THURSDAY, JUNF 11, 1981 
Keynote speaker 

Transition into Public Schools 

Interaqer.oy Coordination: State 
Success Stories 

Affect inq Rural State and 
federal Policy 



Quality 



Excellent Avq. Poor 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



Usefulness 



Very Of Some Not 
Useful Use Useful 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 
7 
7 



6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 



7 
7 
7 



6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 



Staff Trainino for Rural Personnel 

Securinq Funds (3-Hour Workshop) 

Rural Service Delivery Strateqies 
That Work: A State Perspective 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



Rrrruitinq Personnel for Rural Areas 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
FRIDAY, JUNF 12, 1981 



Interaqency Coordination: 
Discussion Group 

Rural Transportation: Problem 
Solvinq Session 

Networks: Buildina on the Rural 
Self-help Tradition 

Buildinq Reqional Networks: 
Reqional Workshops 

flofunq Speaker 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 



2 1 
2 1 
2 1 



7654321 7654321 



Rural Service Delivery Strateqies 7654321 7654321 
That Work: Innovative Models 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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We are very interested in your feedback. Please list any comments you wish to 
make on individual sessions. (Use back of form if needed). 

Session Title : 

COMMENTS: 



Session Title : 
COMMENTS: 



III. Please respond to each of the followinq questions. Your answers will be 
carefully reviewed and considered. 

1. What was the most positive part of the workshop for you? Please explain. 



2. In future HCECP rural network meetings and activities, what topics 
and issues do you believe should be addressed? 
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Do you feel this workshop was worth the time and effort you invested? 

Yes No 

Comments: 



Please indicate your overall satisfaction with this workshop. (Please 
circle appropriate response.) 

Fxtremely Not at All 

Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



In your opinion, what was the weakest component (or aspect) of this 
workshop? 



If you requested an individual consultation, was time allotted for it? 
y es N'o _____ Did not request 

If yes, was it helpful'' Yes No 

Please explain. 
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7. Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in the Rural Network 7 
Yes No Please explain. 



8. Did the workshop serve to increase your interest in buildinq a regional 
network in your particular qeoqraphicai location? 
Yes No 

If yes, please briefly describe your plans. 



Do you think a series of reqional rural workshops may be more useful 

than a national rural workshop 9 

Yps NO Please explain. 



10. List any comments you would like to make concerning the workshop 
location, organization, time of meetinqs, accommodations, et. 



PLF^SF PFTURN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE BFFORF. YOU LEAVF THE WORKSHOP, OR MAIL IT TOj 

Corrine Garland 
731 Wax Myrtle Lane 
cnfr Houston, Texas 77079 

SMSs . s3 . 8 a 



About the HCEEP Rural Network 



The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) Rural Network is 
an association of professionals representing education programs for young 
handicapped children in rural communities. Members are drawn primarily from 
projects supported by the HCEEP, Office of Special Education, Department of 
Education. Formed in 1978, the Rural Network .tndertook to provide a voice 
for rural America's young children and their families. The network aiired to 
increase educational opportunities for this population through the accomplish- 
ment of a variety of activities. Participating projects also intended to en- 
hance their own effectiveness in providing education and supportive services 
in rural areas. For further information, contact: 



Harris Gabel 
P.O. box 151 

Peabody College of Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

or 

Patricia Hutinger 

Outreach: Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 
27 Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

or 

bavid Shearer 
Exceptional Child Center 
UMC 68 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 

or 

Corinne Garland 
14942 Br amble wood 
Houston, Texas 77079 



Additional copies of this monograph may be secured by sending $5.00 to 
co"er cost of production and mailing to: 



Rural Network 
College of Education 
Room 27, Horrabin Hall 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
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-rices subject to change without notice. 
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Topics for the two series of Rural Network Monographs include: 

-An Overview of Initial Survey Results 

-Influencing Decision Makers 

-Cost Analysis 

-Parent Involvement 

-Transportation 

-Interagency Coordination 

-Recruiting and Retaining Staff 

-Securing Funds 

-Service Delivery Models 

-Health Care/Education Collaboration 

-Community Awareness Strategies 
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